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VIRTUE. 
BY GEORGE HERBERT. 
Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 


Sweet rose, whose hue and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 
Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye have your closes, 

And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like season’d timber, never gives ; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


VOICES FROM THE CROWD. 
Dr. Mackay’s Voices from the Crowd brings us down at once into the region 
of practical and to the poetry of humanity. We do not find that its tone is flat- 
tened by the sublimities amid which we have been soaring. The cries that rise 
up from the straining and striving crowd, amid the crush and tumult of grea 
cities, utter, to the discriminating ear, many of the deep secrets of the human 
heart, and touch with prophet voice many of the most important social problems. 
Mr. Mackay is a professor in that same school of poetical philesophy shone we 
have beena lecturer for many years. The application of its argument to his 
present volume shall be stated by himself :— 
‘* Merely party themes,” he says, ‘* may be unpoetical ; but there are poli- 
— and purer than parties, which he, for one, will never allow to be be- 
yond the seope and sympathies of Poetry. The great cause of Human Progress 
in intellectual elevation, virtue, and happiness, has required at every period of, 
the world the support of earnest and thinking men. In this day it is more espe- 
cially the duty of those who claim to be the teachers of the people—and if the 
man of letters be not a teacher of the people, he has mistaken his vocation— 
to aid, by whatever means may be in their power, the progress of mankind from 
an imperfect into a — and better civilization. With this object, not because 
he has arbitrarily, or for any — of popularity, though fit to devote himself 
to it, but because he could not c but utter that which was in him, the fol- 
lowing verses were written, and are now published.” 
Many of the poems now assembled into this little volume have already ap- 
— at intervals, by various other channels of communication ; but their col- 
ion here gives to them the character of a doctrine—of which the first set of, 
stanzas in its pages may serve to our readers for an expression and example :— 


_ Clear the way. 
Men of thought ! be up, and stirring 
Night and day : 
Sow the Seed—withdraw the curtain— 
THE Way! 
Men of action aid and cheer them, 
As ye may! 
There’s a fount about to stream, 
There's a light about to beam, 
There’s a warmth about to glow, 
There's a flower about to blow ; 


There's a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray ; 

Men of thought, Se ke of action, 
THE Way ! 


Once the welcome light has broken, 


Who shall say, 
What the unimagined glories 
Of the day? 
What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray ! 


Aid the dawning, tongue and pen ; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men ; 

Aid it, paper—aid it, type— 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play. 

Men of thought, and men of action, 


THE Way ! 


Lo ! a cloud’s about to vanish . 
From the day ; ae 
fis And a brazen wrong to crumble : 
Into clay. 


Lo! the right’s,about to conquer. 


CLEeaR THE way ! 


With the giant wrong shall fall 
Many others, great and small, 

That for ages :ong have held us 
“ For their prey ; 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
THE Way! 


THE MINE, THE FOREST, AND THE CORDILLERA. 
a Reiseskizzen aus den Jaren, 1838-1842. Von J. J. Von Tschudi. Volume the Se+ 


The silver mines of Potosi, the virgin forests, and mighty cordilleras of South 
America, are words familiar and full of interest to European ears. Countless 
riches, prodigious vegetable luxuriance, stupendous grandeur, are the associa- 
tions they suggest. With these should be coupled ideas of cruelty, desolation, 
and disease, of human suffering and degradation pushed to their utmost limit, of 
opportunities neglected, and advantages misused. Not a bar of silver, or a 
healing drug, or an a fleece, shipped from Peruvian ports to supply an- 
other hemisphere with luxuries and comforts, but is the price of an incalculable 
lamount of misery, and even of blood—the blood of a race once noble and 
|powerful, now wretched and depraved by the ageney of those whose duty and 
in whose power it was to civilize and improve them. The corrupt policy of 
'Spanish rulers, the baneful example of Spanish colonists and their descendants, 
have gone far towards the depopulation and utter ruin of the richest South 
American countries. How imprudent and suicidal has been the course adopted, 
will presently be made apparent. Those who desire evidence in support of our 
assertion, need but follow Dr. Tschudi, as we now propose doing, into the min- 


4 ling, mountainous, and forest districts of Peru. 


Difficult and dangerous as a journey through the maritime provinces of Peru 
undeniably is, it is mere railroad travelling when compared with an expedition 
linto the interior of the country. In the former case, the land is level, and the 
lsun, the sand, and the highwayman, are the only perils to be encountered or 
levaded. Buta ramble in the mountains is a succession of hairbreadth escapes, 
la deliberate confronting of constantly recurring dangers, to which even the na- 
\tives unwillingly expose themselves, and frequently fall victims. The avalan- 
lches, precipices, gaping ravines, slippery glaciers. and violent storms common 
ito all Alpine regions, are here complicated by other risks peculiar to the South 
American mountains. Heavy rains, lasting for weeks together, falls of snow 
that in a few moments obliterate all trace of a path, treacherous swamps, strange 
and loathsome maladies, and even blindness, combine to deter the traveller from 
his dangerous undertaking. All these did Dr. Tschudi brave, and from them 
all, after the endurance of great hardship and suffering, he was fortunate enough 
to escape. 

At ae short distance from Lima, the traveller, proceeding eastward, gets 
a foretaste of the difficulties and inconveniences in reserve for him. Whilst 
riding through the vale of Surco, or through some other of the valleys lead 
from the coast to the mountains, he perceives a fountain by the road side, a 
pauses to refresh his tired mule. Scarcely is his intention manifest, when he is 
startled by a cry from his guide, or from a passing Indian—* Cuidado! Es 
agua de verruga"’ In these valleys reigns a terrible disease called the verru- 
gas, attributed by the natives to the water of certain springs, and for which all 
Dr. Tschudi’s investigations were insufficient to discover another cause. Fever, 
pains in the bones, and loss of blood from cutaneous eruptions, are the leading 
symptoms of this malady, which is frequently of long duration, and sometimes 
terminates fatally. It seizes the Indians and lighter castes in preference to the 
white men and negroes, and no specific has yet been discovered for its cure. 
Mules and horses are also subject to its attacks. In no country, it would appear 
from Dr. Tschudi's evidence, are there so many e and umaccountable ma- 
ladies as in Peru. Nearly every valley has its peculiar disease, extending over 
a district of a few square miles, and unknown beyond its limits. To most of 
them it has hitherto been impossible to assign a cause. Their origin must pro- 
bably be sought in certain vegetable influences, or in those of the vast variety of 
minerals which the soil of Peru contaius. 

In the mountains, the shoeing of mules and horses is frequently a matter of 
much difficulty ; and it is advisable for the traveller to acquire the art, and fur- 
nish himself with needful implements, before leaving the more civilized part of 
the country. Farriers are only to be found in the large Indian villages, and it 
is common to ride fifty or sixty leagues without meeting with one. In the vil- 
lage of San Geronimo de Surce, the innkeeper is the only blacksmith, and Dr. 
Tschudi, whose horse had cast a shoe, was compelled to pay half a ounce 
(upwards of thirty shillings) to have it replaced. This was one less than 
the sum at first demanded by the exorbitant son of Vulcan, who doubtless re- 
membered the old Spanish proverb, “for a nail is lost a shoe, for a shoe the 
lhorse, for the horse the horseman.” The doctor took the hint, and some lessons 
in shoeing, which afterwards stood him in good stead. It is a common practice 
in Peru, on the sandy coast, and where the roads perniit it, to ride a horse or 
EY unshod for the first four or five days of a journey. ‘Then shoes are put on 


the fore feet, and a few days later on the hinder ones. This‘is thought to give 
jew strength to the animals, and to enable them to hold out longer. On the 
mountain tracts, the wear and tear of iron must be prodigious, as may be j 
from the following description of three es of road between Viso and 
Mateo, by no means the worst bit met with by our traveller. 
“The valley frequently becomes a mere narrow split in the mountains, in- 
closed between walls of rock a thousand feet high. enormous 
either perpendicular, or their summits incline inwards, forming a vast arch , 
ong their base, washed by the foaming waters of the river, or higher up, along 
their side, winds the narrow and dangerous path. In some places they recede 


With tha “right shall many more 
Ener smiling a the door ; 


\\* little from the perpendicular, and their abrupt slopes 


are sprinkled with stoner 
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— 
and fragments of rock, which every now and then, loosened by ram, detach 
themselves and roll down into the valley. The path is heaped with these frag- 
ments, which give way under the tread of the beavily laden mules, and afford 
them scanty foothold. From time to time, enormous blocks thunder down the 
precipice, and bury themselves in the waters beneath. I associate a painful re- 
collection with the road from Viso to San Mateo. It was there that a mass of 
stone struck one of my mules, and precipitated it into the river. My most im- 
portant instruments and travelling necessaries, a portion of my collections and 
papers, and—an irreparable loss—a diary carefully and conscientiously kept 
during a period of fourteen months, became the prey of the waters. ‘Two days 
later the mule was washed ashore, but its load was irrecoverably lost. Each 
year numerous beasts of burden, and many travellers, perish upon this danger- 
ous road. Cavalry on the march are particularly apt to suffer, and often a slip 
of the horse’s foot, or a hasty movement of the rider, suffices to consign both 
to the yawning chasm by their side. At the inn at Viso I met an officer, who 
had just come from the mountains, bringing his two sons with him. He had 
taken the youngest before him ; the other, a boy of ten years of age, rode upon 
the mule’s crupper. Half a league from Viso, a large stone came plunging} 
down from the mountain, struck the eldest lad, and dashed him into the stream.” 

Although frequently ill-treated by the Creoles, and especially by the officers, 
the Indians in most parts of Peru show ready hospitality and good-will to the 
solitary traveller. Those in the neighbourhood of San Mateo are an exception ; 
they are distrustful, rough, and disobliging. When a traveller enters the vil- 
lage, he is instantly waited upon by the alcalde and regidores, who demand his 
passport. Has he none, he risks ill-treatment, and being put upon a jackass and 


yn succession, painting blood red cataracts upon the naked precipices ; 
the thunder crashed, the zig-zag lightning ran along the ground, leaving long 
furrows in the scorched grass. ‘The atmosphere quivered with the continuous 
roll of thunder, repeated a thousand-fold by the mountain echoes. The travel- 
ler, overtaken by these terrific tempests, leaves his trembling horse, and seeks 
shelter and refuge beneath some impending rock.” 

The hanging bridges and huaros are not to be forgotten in enumerating the 
perils of Peruvian travelling. The former are composed of four thick ropes of 
cowhide, connected by a web of cords of the same material, and overlaid with 
branches, straw, and agair roots. The ropes are fastened to posts on either 
side of the river ; a couple of cords, two or three feet higher than the bridge, 
serve for balustrades ; and over this unsteady causeway, which swings like a 
hammock, the traveller has,to pass, leading his reluctant mule The passage 
of rivers by huaros is much worse, and altogether a most unpleasant operation. 
It can be effected only where the banks are high and precipitous. A single 
strong rope extends from one shore to the other, with a wooden machine, in the 
form of a yoke, slung upon it. To this yoke the traveller is tied, and is then 
idrawn over by means of a second cord. In case of the main rope breaking, 
ithe passenger by the yoke is inevitably drowned. When rivers are traversed 
in this manner, the mules and horses are driven into the water, and compelled 
to swim for it. 

But a further detail of the dangers and difficulties of travel in Peru would 
leave us little space to enumerate its interesting results. Supposing the reader, 
therefore, to have safely accomplished his journey threugh the solitary ravines, 
and over the chilly summits of the Cordilleras, we transport him at once to the 
\Cerro de Pasco, famed for the wealth of its silver mines. In a region of snow 


carried off to the nearest prefect. Luckily the ignorance of the village authori- 
ties renders them easy to deal with; it is rare that they can read none oc- 
casion, when Dr. Tschudi’s passport was demanded, the only printed paper in 
his pocket was an old playbill, that of the last opera he had attended before his 
departure from Lima, and which he had taken with him as wadding for his gun. 
He handed it to the Indian regidor, who gravely unfolded it, stared hard atthe 
words Lucia di Lammermoor, and returned it with the remark, that the passport 
was perfectly in order. 

Anything more wretched in their accommodations than the éambos or village 
inns, can scarcely be imagined. So bad are they, that the traveller is some- 
times driven to pass the night in the snow rather than accept of their shelter, 
and at the same time submit to the nuisances with which they abound. One of! 
these villanous hostelries, im which Dr. Tschudi several times attempted to 
sleep, is described by him with a minuteness that will rather startle the squeamish 
amongst his readers. Vermin everywhere, on the floor and walls, in the clothes 
of the Indian hag officiating as hostess, even in the caldron in which a vile mix- 
ture of potatoe water and Spanish pepper is prepared for supper. For sole bed 
there is the damp earth, upon which hosts, children, and travellers streteh them- 
selves. Each person is accommodated with a sheep-skin, and over the whole 
company is spread an enormous woollen blanket. But wo to the inexperienced 
traveller who avails himself of the coverings thus bountifully furnished, swarm- 
ing as they are with inhabitants from whose assaults escape is impossible. Even 
if he creeps into a corner, and makes himself a bed with his saddle-cloths, he 
is not secure. Add to these comforts a stifling smoke, and other nauseous ex. 
halations, and the gambols of innumerable guinea-pigs, common as mice in many 
pe~ts of Peru, who caper the night through over the faces and bodies of the 
sleepers, and the picture of a South American mountain inn will be as complete 
as it is uninviting. But these annoyances, great though they be, are very trifles 
compared to the more serious evils awaiting the traveller in the higher regions 
of the Cordilleras. At about 12,600 feet above the level of the sea, the effects 
of the rarefaction of the atmosphere begin to be sensibly and painfully felt. The 
natives, unacquainted with the real cause of the malady thus occasioned, and 
which by them is called puna, by the Spanish Creoles veta or mareo, attribute 
it to the exhalations of metals, especially of antimony. Horses, not bred in the 
mountains, suffer greatly from the veta, and frequently fall down helpless. The 
arrieros adopt various cruel means for their revival, such as cutting off their 
ears and tail, and slitting up their nostrils, the latter being probably the only 
useful remedy, as it allows the animal to inhale a large volume of air. To 
preserve them from the veta, chopped garlic is put into their nostrils. With 
human beings, this state of the atmosphere causes the blood to gush from the 
eyes, nose, and lips, and occasions faintings, blood-spittings, vomitings, and other 
unpleasant and dangerous symptoms. ‘Ihe sensation somewhat resembles that 
of sea-sickness, whence the Spanish name of mareo. The malady, in its most 
violent form, sometimes causes death from excessive loss of blood. Of this, 
Dr. Tschudi saw instances. Much depends on the general health and constitu- 
tion of the persons attacked. The action of the veta is very capricious. Some 
persons do not experience it on a first visit to the mountains, but suffer on sub 
sequent ones. Another singular circumstance is, that it is much more violent 
in some places in others of a greater altitude. This affords ground for a 
supposition, that Other causes, besides the diminished pressure of, the atmos- 
phere, concur to occasion it. These as yet remain unknown. ‘The districts in 
which the veta is felt with the greatest intensity, are for the most part very me- 
tallic, and this has given rise to the Indian theory of its cause. 

Another terrible scourge to the traveller in the Cordilleras is the surumpe, a 
violent inflammation of the eye, brought on by the sudden reflection of the sun 
from the snow. In those mountains the eyes are kept continually in an irritated 
state by the rarefied air and cutting winds, and are consequently unusually sus- 
ceptible. Often the heavens become suddenly overcast, and in a few minutes 
the yellowish-green waste is one sheet of snow. Then out bursts the sun with 
overpowering splendour, a sharp burning pain is instantly felt in the eyes, and 
speedily increases to an unbearable extent. The eyes become red, the lids 
swell and bleed. So violent is the agony as to cause despair and delirium. Dr. 
Tschudi compares it to the sensation occasioned by —" Spanish pepper or 
gunpowder into the eyes. Chronic inflammation, even total blindness, is the fre- 
quent consequence of the surumpe in its most intense form. In the Cordilleras 
it is no unusual thing to find Indians sitting by the way-side, shrieking from 
pain, and unable to continue their journey. The Creoles, when they visit the 
mountains, protect themselves with green spectacles and veils 

ing five months of the year, from November till March, storms are of al- 

most daily occurrence in the Cordilleras. They commence with remarkable 
unctuality between two and three in the afternoon, and continue till five or 
lf-past ; later than this, or in the night, a storm was never known to occur. 
They are accompanied by falls of snow, which last till after midnight. The 
morning sun dispels the cold mist that hangs about the mountain peaks, and in 
a few the snow is melted. “On the raging ocean,” says Dr. Tschudi, 
“and in the dark depths of the aboriginal forests, I have witnessed terrific| 
storms, whose horrors were increased by surrounding gloom and imminent dan- 

, but never did I feel anxiety and alarm as in Antaichahua (a district of the 


land ice, at an elevation of 13,673 feet above the level of the sea, he suddenly 
‘comes in sight of a large and populous city, built in a hollow, and surrounded 
on all sides by lakes and swamps. On the margin of eternal snows, in the 
wildest district of Peru, and in defiance of the asperities of climate, Mammon 
has assembled a host of worshippers to dig and delve in the richest of his store- 
houses. 

Some two hundred and fifteen years ago, according to the legend, a small 
pampa that lies south-east from Lake Lauricocha, the mother of the mighty 
river Amazon, an Indian, Hauri Capcha by name, tended his master’s sheep. 
Having wandered one day to an unusual distance from his hut, he sought shelter 
from the cold under a rock, and lighted a large fire. The following morning 
he saw to his astonishment that the stone beneath the ashes had melted and be- 
come pure silver. He joyfully informed his employer, a Spaniard of the name 
of Ugarte, of this singular circumstance Ugarte hastened to the place, and 
found that his shepherd had hit upon a vein of silver ore of extraordinary rich- 
ness, of which he at once took possession, and worked it with great success. This 
same mine is still worked, and is known as la Descubridora, the discoverer. 
Presently a number of persons came from the village of Pasco, two leagues dis- 
tant, and sought and discovered new veins. The great richness of the ore and 
the increase of employment soon drew crowds to the place—some to work, 
others to supply the miners with the necessaries of life; and thus, in a very 
brief time, there sprung up a town of eighteen thousand inhabitants. 

The ground whereon Cerro de Pasco is built is a perfect network of silver 
veins, to get at which the earth has been opened in every direction. Many of 
the inhabitants work the mines in their own cellars ; but this, of course, is on 
a small scale, and there are not more than five hundred openings meriting, by 
reason of their depth and importance, the name of shafts. All, however, whether 
deep or shallow, are worked in a very senseless, disorderly, and imprudent man- 
ner—the sole object of their owners being to obtain, at the least possible ex- 
pense, and in the shortest possible time, the utmost amount the ore. Nobody 
ever thinks of arching or walling the interior of the excavations, and conse- 
quently the shafts and galleries frequently fall in, barying under their ruins the 
unfortunate Indian miners. Not a year passes without terrible catastrophes of 
this kind In the mine of Matagente (literally. Kill-people), now entirely de- 
stroyed, three hundred laborers lost their lives by accident. For incurring these 
terrible risks, and for a species of labour of all others the most painful and 
wearisome, the Indians are wretchedly paid, and their scanty earnings are di- 
minished by the iniquitous truck system, which is in full operation in the mines 
as well as in the plantations of Peru. ‘The miner who, at the week’s end, has 
a dollar to receive, esteems himself fortunate, and forthwith proceeds to spend 
it in brandy. The mining Indians are the most depraved and degraded of their 
race. When a mine is in Loya, as it is called, that is to say, at periods when it 


yields uncommonly rich metal, more laborers are required, and temporarily taken 
on. When this occurs in several mines at one time, the population of Cerro de 
Pasco sometimes doubles and trebles itself. During the boyas, the miners are 
paid by a small share in the daily produce of their labours. ‘They sometimes 
succeed in improving their wages by stealing the ore, but this is very difficult, 
so narrowly are they searched when thy leave the mine. One man told Dr. 
Tschudi how he had managed to appropriate the richest piece of ore he ever 
saw. He tied it on his back, and pretended to be so desperately ill, that the 
corporal allowed him to leave the mine. Wrapped in his poncho, he was car- 
sed @ past the inspectors by two confederates, and the treasure was put in safety. 
Formerly, when a mine yielded polvorilla, a black ore in the form of powder, 
but of great richness, the miners stripped themselves naked, wetted their whole 
body, and then rolled in this silver dust, which stuck to them. Released from 
the mine, they washed off the crust, and sold it for several dollars. This de- 
vice, however, was detected, and, for several years past, the departing miners 
are compelled to strip for inspection. 
Like the extraction of the ore, the purification of the silver from the dross is 
conducted in the rudest and most primitive manner. The consequence is an 
immense consumption of quicksilver. On each mark of silver, worth in Lima 
eight and a half dollars, or about thirty shillings, it is estimated that half a 
pound of quicksilver is expended. The quicksilver comes chiefly from Spain— 
very little from Idria—in iron jars containing weight. The 
price of one of these jars varies from sixty to one hundred dollars, but is some- 
times as high as one hundred and forty dollars. Both the amalgamation and 
separation of the metals are so badly managed, as to occasion a terrible amount 
of mercurial disease amongst the Indians employed in the process. From the 
refining-houses the silver is, or ought to be, sent to Callana, the government 
melting-house, there to be cast into bars of a hundred pounds weight, each of 
which is stamped and charged with imposts to the amount of about forty-four 
dollars. Buta vast deal of the metal is smuggled to the coast and shipped for 
Europe without ever visiting the Callana. Hence it is scarcely ible to esti- 
mate the quantity annually produced. The amout registered is from two to 
three hundred thousand marks—rarely over the latter sum. 
Residence in the Cerro de Pasco is highly disagreeable. The climate is exe- 
crable ; cold and stormy, with heavy rains and violent falls of snow. Nothing 


celebrated for storms.) For hours together flash followed flash in 


less than the awri sacra fames could have induced such a congregation of human 
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beings, from all nations and corners of the globe, in so inhospitable a latitude.) 
The new-comer with difficulty accustoms himself to the severity of the weather, 
and to the perpetual hammering going on under his feet, and at night under his) 
very bed, for the mines are worked without cessation. J.uckily earthquakes are, 
rare in that region. A heavy shock would bury the whole town in the bosom 
of the earth. 

Silver being the only produce of the soil. living is very dear in the Cerro. 
All the necessaries of life have to be brought frora a great distance ; and this, 
combined with the greediness of the venders, and the abundance of money, 
causes enormous prices to be demanded and obtained. House-rent is exorbi-| 
tantly high; the keep of a horse often costs, owing to a want of forage, from, 
two to three dollars a-day. Here, as at J.ima, the coffee and eating-houses are) 
kept by Italians, principally Genoese. The population of the town is the most, 
motley imaginable ; scarcely a country in the world but has its representatives 
Of the upper classes the darling vice is gambling, carried to an almost unparal | 
leled extent. From earliest morning cards and dice are in full activity; the, 


partial cessation from labour, and din, and discord, of things animate and inani- 


mate, that pervades the precincts of a country inn on the evening in question, 
The lighting of a bed-room candle, or the ringing for a pair of slippers, at such 
a time, seems to be done under protest. ‘lhe chambermaid, who the erening 
before looked so made up of ** becks, and nods, and wreathed smiles,” that you 
wondered whether she smiled through her sleep, or even if she ever shut her 
eyes at all, they glanced so brilliant, and cheerful, and happy, row looks de- 
mure and grave, while every dimple seems to say, “ Nae daffin the night; ye 
ken it’s Sunday.” 

Go down stairs, and you find the ostler seated at the kitchen fire, listless, in- 
acuve, with a face ten times more demure than the maid’s, his finger and thumb 
inserted in a well-worn edition of the «Scots Worthies,” or « The Confession 
of Faith.” Passing the bar, you observe the landlady seated similarly occu- 


\pied ; her snow-white cap and collar, and sober silk gown, proclaiming that 


maid and matron are at peace. Scolding is banished for a day. Mine host is 
stretched, pipe in hand, now eyeing his portly helpmate, anon watching the 


mine proprietor leaves his counting-house and silver carts, the trader abandons, 


clouds that curl in regular succession from his almost motionless lips. The 


his shop, to indulge for a couple of hours in his favourite amusement; and, jclock at the top of the staircase is the only object, within or without, that seems 
when the evening comes, play is universal in all the best houses of the town.|\to vourt your observation ; its constant, well inarked march sounding, amid the 
The mayordomos, or superintendents of the mines, sit down to the gaming-ta- stillness, louder than you ever heard it before, till you attach an importance to 
ble at nightfall, and only leave it when at daybreak the bell summons them to, jit that amply makes up for your neglect of it in time past, because you have 
the shaft. Often do they gamble away their share in a boya long before sigus nothing else to listen to. 

of one are apparent. | Insuch circumstances did [ find myself the solitary incumbent of the travel- 

Among the Indians, drunkenness is the chief failing. When primed by spir-|jler’s room, in the snug little inn at - onan evening in November, 1i8—. 
its, they become quarrelsome ; and scarcely a Sunday or a holiday passes with- |In frame of mind I was listless, indplent, too lazy to be fretful, and too solitary 
out savage fights between the workmen of different mines. Severe wounds |to be altogether comfortable. I had swallowed three tumblers of toddy, each 
and even deaths, are the consequences of these encounters, in which the authori- |mellowed by its accompanying cigar, without producing any change beyond an 
ties never dream of interfering. When, owing to the richness of a boya, the |increase of my indolence, and a tendency to nap. The yew trees which grew 
Indian finds himself possessed of an unusual number of dollars, he squanders |jin the church-yard, that stood on the opposite side of the way, had gradually 
them in the most ridiculous manner, like a drunken sailor with a year’s pay in become dark, and more dark, as T looked at them; the autumn wind gently 
his pocket. Dr. Tschudi saw one fellow buy a Spanish cloak for ninety-two swaying the lighter branches to and fro, against the dull sky beyond. One by 
dollars. Draping it round him, he proceeded to the next town, got drunk, rolled, lone the head-stones disappeared, first the old, then the new. ‘The old belfrey, 
himself in the gutter, and then threw away the cloak because it was torn and the white-washed walls of which had made the room seem light even after sua- 
dirty. A watchmaker told the doctor that once an Indian came to him to buy a jsct, had given in, and looked sombre as all which surrounded it. | tried to pick 
gold watch. He handed him one, with the remark that the price was twelve jout the grave-stoves, the records of which I had conned over that afternoon, in- 

Id ounces (two hundred and four dollars), and that it would probably be too, stead of listening attentively to the sixteenthly, se. .teenthly, and lastly, of a 

ear for him. The Indian took the watch, paid for it, and then dashing it upon discourse excellent in all things but its length, which the parish ininister had de- 
the ground. walked away, saying that the thing was no use to him. | livered ; till I loat those frail memorials of the village dead in the gradually in- 

Besides the mines of Cerro de Pasco, Dr. Tschudi gives us details of many creasing darkness 
others situate in various parts of Peru. The Salcedo mine, in the province of I had begun to nap in my chair, as it was too early to go to bed, when the 
Puno, is celebrated for the tragical end of its discoverer. Don Jose Salcedo,)|sound of the mail rattling through the street impelled me once more to the win- 
a poor Spaniard, was in love with an Indian girl whose mother promised to show dow. It stopped for an instant, and, to my infinite consolation, deposited a 
him a silver vein of uncommon richness if he would marry her daughter. He, passenger at the door of * mine inn.” “ The night is not yet altogether lost,” 
did so, and worked the vein with great success. After a time the fame of his thought I; «I will have something to interest me now; if not to chat with, at 
wealth roused the envy of the Conde de Lemos, then viceroy of Peru. By his least to look at, or drink with, or quarrel with, or—anything rather than this dor: 
generosity and benevolence Salcedo had made himself very popular with the |mant, thumb-sucking use of time.” The step of a light foot, followed by the 
Indians, and this served the viceroy as a pretext to accuse him of high treason,||tramp of a heavy ditto in the lobby, on the stair, crowned my hopes ; and Mar- 
on the ground of his stirring up the population against the Spanish government. jtha immediately appeared, ushering in a bundle of wearing apparel, consisting 
Salcedo was imprisoned, and sentenced to death. Whilst in his dungeon he, chiefly of mutilers, boots, and greatcoat, surmounted by ahat ; the only glimpse 
besought Count Lemos to send the papers relating to his trial to the supreme jof humanity that could be obtained being a portion of a nose, much resembling 
tribunal at Madrid, and to allow him to make an appeal to the king’s mercy. |the toe of a crab in formation ; the colour rich, rare, burnished red. 

If this request were gained, he promised to pay a daily tribute of a bar of silver,| Hamlet's churchyard acquaintance, the grave digger, might, for aught I know, 
from the time of the ship's sailing from Callao to that of its return. In those |possess a more extensive wardrobe in waistcoats : but I would have backed the 
days the voyage from Callao to Spain and back occupied from twelve to sixteen jnew comer, for any odds, im great-coats. One by one they fell from his shoul- 
months. This may give an idea of the wealth of Salcedo and his mine. The jders, till I wondered how he had managed to carry them, and then how the 
viceroy refused the condition, hung up Salcedo (in May, 1669,) and set out for /mail had undertaken the transmission of such a mass. Greateoat after great- 
the mines. But his injustice and cruelty were doomed to disappointment. \coat fell from his shoulders ; muffler after mufiler from his neck; till, stripped 
Whilst Salcedo prepared for death, his mother-in-law and her friends and rela-|to a kind of covering that halted midway between a greatceat and a surtout, 
tions betook themselves to the mine, destroyed the work, filled it with water, and a woollen neckerchief not smaller than a blanket, the stranger, in his + ha- 
and closed the entrance so skilfully that it was impossible to discover it. They |bit as he lived,” took his place on the opposite side of the fire-place ; and draw- 
then dispersed in various directions, and neither promises nor tortures could in jing his hand across his eyes, and his legs to the fender, he rang the bell, 

duce those who were afterwards captured to reveal the position of the mine.| ‘ Stiff and hot,” said the stranger to Martha, who appeared and immediately 
To this day it remains undiscovered. || withdrew. 

Another example of the exceeding richness of Peruvian mines is to be found | I looked at the stranger, as he warmed his purple-pointed fingers at the blaze. 
in that of San Jose, in the department of Huancavelica. Its owner asked the ‘There was something in his appearance which raised a feeling of dislike ia my 
viceroy Castro, whose friend he was, to stand godfather to his first child. The: mind, although, if asked the reason, I probably could not give one [| scanned 
viceroy was prevented from going himself. but sent bis wife as a proxy. ‘Todo him from the boots to the wisp of hair, half gray, half black, which hung like a 
her honour, the proprietor of San Jose caused a triple row of silver bars to be leaden waterspout over his forehead. My dislike grew asI gazed. I felt a 

laced along the whole of the distance, and it was no short one, between his, kind of fidgety feeling; I was disappointed. Like Frankenstein, the being I 

ouse and the church. Over this costly causeway the vice-queen Castro ac-|j/had so ardently longed for was an annoyance which I now could have as ar- 
cempanied the child to its baptism. On her departure her magnificent Amphi- dently wished away. I thought of retiring to bed, when I recollected that I 
tryon made her a present of the silver road as a mark of gratitude for the hon- \had not yet spoken to him: to leave without doing so would have been absolute 
our she had done him. Since then, the mines and the province have borne the rudeness. I said, * Mild weather for travelling, sir.” 
name of Castrovireyna. Most of the former are now no longer worked Inthe “It is,” said the stranger, fixing his eyes on me as if he had observed my 
richest of them, owing to the careless mode of mining, one hundred and twenty- presence in the room for is first time. If my dislike was great when I looked 
two workmen were buried alive at one time. Since then, no Indian can be pre-|/at him, it grew greater now that he looked at me. Such eyes! they were nei- 
vailed upon to enter it. ||ther black, blue, hazel, nor gray, but a kind of neutral tint, which I cannot give 

The principal mines that are or have been worked, were pointed out to the ja name to; and yet they sparkled and glowed in the light like a cat's; bright, 
Spaniards by the natives. Generally, however, the latter look upon seekers of piercing, they seemed almost to stand out from under the pent-house of his 
mines with suspicion, and they still relate with horror and disgust, how Huari brows, looking up and down a face which appeared as if the outer skin had been 
Capceha, the discoverer of the mines of Cerro de Pasco, was thrown by Ugarte peeled off, and the under cuticle suddenly frozen, so red was it;—not the 
into a gloomy dungeon, where he pined away his life. Dr. Tschudi could not)redness of health, but an unearthly, dark, crimson hue, like a stain of blood on 
ascertain the authenticity of this tale, but he often heard it told by the Indians,||a towel. 
who gave it as a reason for concealing any new mines they might discover. ** Mail full to night, sir!” said I, making an attempt to overcome a dislike which 

At the pass of Antarangra, 15,600 feet above the level of the sea, Dr. T’schu-|'seemed to have now reached its climax. 

di fourd two small lakes, scarcely thirty paces asunder. One of these is the}| «+ Nobody outside but myself,” said he, as he wriggled his nose into his tum- 
source of the river San Mateo, which flows westward, passes Lima under the)|bler. I was in momentary expectation of seeing the mixture ignite from the 
name of the Rimac, and discharges itself into the Pacific Ocean ; the other sendsj|fiery quality of his facial protuberance. Ji—the nose—avoided the collision, 
its waters through a number of small mountain lakes to the river Pachachaca,||however, by a dexterous jerk, which could only have been obtained by long 
a diminutive tributary of the mighty Amazon. The worthy doctor confesses||practice. The liquid did not take fire, although it appeared considerably di- 
that he could not resist the temptation to disturb the order of nature, by trans ||minished, probably absorbed by the intense heat. 

porting a jug-full of the water intended for the Atlantic, into the lake communi-||_ Another half hour elapsed, while I puffed my cigar with all the ene my 
cating with the Pacific Of a more serious cast were his reflections on the!/lungs would permit. The stranger ordered glass after glass of « stiff hot,’ 
mighty power that had raised these tremendous mountains, on whose summits)|while [ mechanically followed his example. My friends tell me | get prosy when 
sea shells and other marine substances testify to the fact of the ocean having’ |elevated ; my readers may think I am so now. I had gazed so long in the face 
once rolled over their materials.—[{ Remainder next week.} of the stranger that I wondered how it would look from the other side of the 
room. I tried the experiment without satisfying myself either one way or oth- 
er. The church yard caught my eye, and I again ventured an observation. 


AN EVENING’S ADVENTURE AT A COUNTRY INN, 

Even in this age of rapid locomotion, there must be few of my readers who 
have not been, at least once in their lives, the habitant of a Scottish country 
inn on a Sabbath evening. It is necessary, however, that a should have 
been in the same situation on some other evening of the week, that they may 


« Bad taste to stick those grave-yards always in the centre of a town,” said I. 
“Very inconvenient,” said he. ‘Those who did so were no friends of sci- 
ence.” 


properly appreciate that sober quiet, that softened stillness, that more 


«“ Why, you see,” said he, “ a subject can’t be got without running great risk, 


The remark puzzled me. “ In which say?” said I. 
- Scotch are so nasty particular on that score. 
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«On the subject of science onid thought they liked to dabble a little 


‘« By this time the magistrates had begun to feel some alarm of the proba - 


in all, from metaphysics to mesmerism.” _ ble consequences of the riot, damages, &c. Some wiseacre among them hay- 


“* As to dabbling in the sciences, they like them well enough in the abstract : ing urged the necessity of getting quit of W 


but they have not arrived at that acme of liberality which prompts them to give 
a subject now and then to the dissecting room.” | 

*T don’t wonder at that,” said 1; ‘such a course outrages one of the finest 
feelings of our nature—respect for the dead.” 

Staff! stuff!” said he; “such feelings are a remnant of barbarism or some-. 
thing worse. How much better if ‘Imperial Casar, dead and turned to clay,’ 
instead of stopping holes ‘to keep the wind away,’ had given his carcass to the 
schools. What a splendid action that would heve been! Cwsar was a great! 
man, sir !” 

I assented to the opinion of ages by anod of the head. ‘It can’t be reme- 
died now,” said I. 

“ And though it could,” said the stranger, “ ifthe fortieth cousin of Cwsar 
were a Scotchman, that man would object to it. Shameful, sir!” and again the 
nose of the stranger gleamed like a fiery meteor in the tumbler. 

“ And yet there is no lack of subjects for the schools, in spite of Casar’s for- 
getfulness,” said I, 

“ Ay, but the risk that is run,” saidhe. ‘ No later than yesterday two gen- 
tlemen, or at least one of them, was nearly made a subject of himself in his en- 
deavours to benefit posterity.” 

Something to interest me now, thought I, as I settled in my chair. «‘ How was 
that, sir?” l enquired. He began— 

It was rumoured in Edinburgh that a case of more than usual interest had 
been interred in the church-yard of , some miles from this. Something 
handsome was offered for the purpose of securing it ; but men who had never 
been known to stickle before, fought rather shy of this. From the state of feel 
ing lately evinced in two or three affairs of the same kind, the attempt was a 
very hazardous one. Dr. offered still more handsomely, as he was anxious 
to procure the subject in question to illustrate a course of lectures he was then 
delivering. With such warm offers the difficulties melted like wax, and T 
and W——, two gentlemen well known for their friendly disposition to science! 
when anything was to be got by it, made the necessary arrangements, and 
even succeeded in disinterring the body, but, unable to convey it to town that 
night, left it in a heap of manure in a field by the road side, with the intention 
of removing it early next morning. 

«* Every thing had succeeded as they could wish, and a gig was hired from 
mine host of the , in the ancient burgh of L——, to convey the prize to 
town. Inremoving it, however, a herd boy who had been snoozing away his 
time at the back of a dyke, was witness to the transaction, and immediately 
ran and informed his master, who, mounting his pony, set off in pursuit. W 
and T. 
was to outstrip the pursuer in speed, drove with fury. Still the farmer gained 
upon them. If they could only get through the burgh which lay in their way 
without discovery, all would be well. If he overtook them before they accom 
plished this, life was in jeopardy. The souters of |—— were no hands to trifle 


, seeing they were pursued, and rightly judging that the only chance | 


, and in all likelihood nothing 
more would be heard of the matter 7 it was though the best course to pursue. 
Another incentive to this course lay in the fact, that a number of the townspeo- 
ple had bound themselves together to force the Tolbooth door during the night, 
and have their will of him. 

“« With this view, then, did the magistrates visit the prison in a body ; and 
for the better security of W. from the fangs of the mob, he was transferred 
by a back way through the church yard to a cellar belonging to the provost, 
that he might be conveyed away the succeeding evening by the mail, which, be- 
ing Sunday, the magistrates rightly judged could be effected with more secrecy 
and silence as the streets ete then be empty. In the cellar, then, did W 
lie all that day, and the evening again brought the worthy council, each with a 
‘greatcoat or some other article of clothing, as a donation or peace offering, and 
‘by six o’clock the mail had received its destined passenger ” 
| ‘To attempt an analysis of my feelings during this narration, would be use- 
less. If I had ever entertained a hatred of any class of men, it was of those 
igrave robbers, and my silence and satisfaction during the stranger's tale pro- 
ceeded entirely from the conviction which had taken hold of my mind, that the 
stranger would end his story by assuring me that the mob had torn the fellow in 
pieces. No such fate had awaited him, however, notwithstanding my good 
wishes ; and [ was just about to vent an execration at my disappointment, when 
he said,—** Lucky escape wasn’t it, andnot so greata loss after all ; I have 
made half-a-dozen greatcoats by the job, although little of the needful.” 

“You! you !” I gasped or rather shrieked, while my tongue cleaved to the 
ad of Pd mouth. “ I shall drag you before the nearest magistrate to answer 
this. 

In rising to lay hold on him, however, either the six tumblers I had swallowed, 
the hearth-rug was the cause, I slipped a foot, and fell heavily on the fen- 

er. 


* * * * > 

When I awoke next morning I was in bed, my tongue dry and parched, and 
an insufferable nausea pervading my whole frame. I managed to rise, and stag- 
gered rather than walked to the ewer to get a draught of water, when passin 
ithe dressing-glass a stained bandage on my head caught my eye, and, orem | 
but half awake, the events of the previous evening rushed like a flood across 
my memory. It is not too late yet, thought I; he can’t be gone, I'll secure 
him ; and, bawling loudly for Martha, I found the door had been locked on the 
outside. 

“Ts he gone?” I continued to shout, “is he away ?” 

“Wha is’t ye mean?” cried Martha, through the key-hole. 

“The man who came by the mail last night,” I cried. ‘ Open the door, 
why ain I locked in? who dared to lock me up in this manner !” 
«Tt was the man, and my mistress has the key,” shouted Martha. 
In due time the landlady joined Martha, making our duet a trio, and telling 
me “ tae gang awa back to my bed; that 1 wasna weelable to rise yet; just 


with ; as they had lately shown in the case of their grave-digger, — itae tak another bit sleep, and I would be a’right.” 


friend to anatomical pursuits in the first stage, viz., the procuring the sub- 


“Ts the man away!” shouted I, scorning all advice. ‘Detain him, he’s a 


ject. The danger was imminent ; and T——, seeing the farmer making’ 'resurrectionist: detain him till I get out,” and I vainly attempted to force the 
upon them every mement, had no disposition to try such an ordeal. He would! ‘door. 


not go on, but entreated W——— to stop, relinquish the body, and cut for it.!| 


«Awa! Lork bless ye, sir, he’s awa by the sax o’clock mail, and left you his 


His friend, however, was in no such humour: having brought it thus far, it best respects and kind wishes, and said he forgied yon for a’ the ill names ye 


was like snatching the bite from his mouth to relinquish it he other remon- 
strated, but without effect, and finding nothing else would do, left the gig and | 
made offacross the fields. Unfortunate stoppage. Still the farmer spurred,|| 
and was soon neck and neck with the gig and its remaining occupant, and thus'! 
they entered the burgh. ‘The only chance now was that the farmer’s cries would || 


ca’ed him last night when he was putting ye till yer bed.” 

« The villain,” muttered I. 

«« And better nor that,” chimed in Martha, “he gied me half-a crown tae my- 
sel’. and said ye wou'd pay a’ the toddy that was drank last night.” 

*« Doubly sold,” groaned I, and, assenting to the entreaties which the landla- 


be drowned in the noise, or that the gig would precede the alarm, and thereby|‘dy and Martha forwarded through the key-hole, I crawled back to bed. 


escape. Speed must do it. Seeing the idlers m the street, the farmer bawled|! 
out in athick burr, ‘ Corpse, corpse!’ In a moment all was commotion, every || 
head was thrust out. Great black-bearded fellows, with implements of their| 
trade in their hands, rushed from every doorway. Old women, at other times'! 
unable to move, stoited out to swell the uproar with their cries. The inhabi- 


A PEEP INTO TOORKISTHAN. 
BY CAPTAIN ROLLO BURSLEM. 
We have often pleasure in accompanying military tourists. If they are, for 


tants, one and all were on the street in less time than I have taken to tell it. Still] |the most part, little distinguished for the extent of their reading or the elegance 
the gig careered onwards, the horse covered with foam. Still the farmer lashed! of their diction, they have frequently qualities to compensate for the absence 
his shelty, and this might have continued till the burgh was cleared, had not a jof both. Their plain, often blunt, honesty, — their charaeteristic ardour-—their 


carrier, who was packing his cart in the street, thrown a block which he held in 
his hand, with the view of stopping the gig ; instead of going under the wheel 
as intended, it got between the spokes, and striking the shaft, wheel and block 
flew in the air in a thousand pieces, and down fell man, horse, and gig in the 
street. 

« « Whar’s the corpse '’ shrieked out a plurality of voices. 

« «¢] have none,’ cried W ; ‘you are mad, why do you stop me thus ?” 

‘«« Corpse !’ shouted the farmer, who was buried in the crowd, shelty and all. 

« All this spoken in abreath. In another instant, the contents of the gig 
were strewed in the air, and the sack containing the subject was dragged on the 
street. This was damning evidence. A universal groan was emitted, and 
for some minutes not a word was spoken. ‘The stillness was broken only by 
the sound of the blows which fell thick and three-fold on the devoted carcass of 
the resurrectionist,—he was up in an instant. A hundred hands were at hi 
throat ; a hundred fists were beating like sledge-hammers at his ribs. His 
cloak, his coat, his vest, and even his shirt. were torn to shreds by the infuriated 
multitude. He always contrived to rise the moment he was knocked down, 
about thirty times to the minute : had he lain on the ground one stant he would 
have been trampled to death. While this unequal war was going on, others 
were employed in wreaking vengeance on the gig. They made chips of it in 
a few moments, and would have sacrificed the horse as well, but for the inter- 
ference of the farmer. He coulddo any thing with the mob forthe time. Never 
was man so applauded. 

The noise of the riot having reached the town hall where the magistrates 
were assembled that morning, in furtherance of some burgh business, they has- 
tened to interfere, impressed with a notion of the illegality of the proceedings 
and the likelihood of along bill of damages against the burgh, which already 
had more debts than they were well able to liquidate. The provost, in virtue 
ef his office, was foremost, and had his silver spectacles smashed to atoms in 
his endeavours. The town drummer was served with a similar reverence ; till 
the remonstrances of the magistrates prveaming, our friend of the gig race was 
taken under their protection, and escorted tothe ‘Tolbooth: the mob followed 
to the door, and the moment it closed, swore and stamped like madmen, and 
vowed they would drag him out, in spite of nail and plank. ‘The provost ad- 
dressed them from the steps, and induced the more peaceable to go home ; the 
more riotous waiting and uttering threats, and keeping the ‘Tolbooth in a state 
of siege till supper-time, when they dropt off one by one. 


general good humour,—their gentlemanly feeling, and habitual spirit of honour, 
lare sure to make them agreeable companions. In these artificial days, when 
the material is too often less regarded than the artistic skill that forms it into 
shape, a natural book—one not aiming at effect, but following the simple sug- 
gestions of the understanding—has more charm for us than an elaborate pro- 
duction. Captain Burslem needed not apologize for his deficiency in literary 
skill 

«The following pages,” he says, “are literally what they profess to be, a re- 
cord of a few weeks snatched from a soldier’s life in Affghanistan, and spent in 
travels through a region which few Europeans have ever visited before. The 
‘notes from which it is compiled were written on the desert mountains of Cen- 
tral Asia, with very little opportunity, as will be easily supposed, for study or 
polish. Under these circumstances, ii can hardly be necessary to deprecate the 
criticism of the reader. Composition is not one of the acquirements usually 
expected of a soldier. What is looked for in his narrative is not elegance, but 
plainness. He sees more than other people, but he studies less, and the strange- 
ness of his story must make up for the want of ornament.” 

The circumstances which the gallant author urges to disarm criticism are pre- 
cisely those which give a value to his book. 

The occasion of this volume is soon told. ‘In the month of June, 1840, 
Lieutenant Sturt was ordered to survey the passes of the Hindoo Khoosh ; and 
I obtained leave from my regiment, then in camp at Cabul, for the purpose of 
accompanying him.” ‘The writer’s object was merely « pleasant adventure,)’— 
the ** cacoethes ambulandi” being the uppermost feeling in his mind. He longed, 
it seems, to visit Balkh, the capital of ancient Bactria; but fell much short of 
that destination. ‘This ‘ Peep,’ however, into a country so little known to Eu- 
ropeans, though every way hurried, will be read with pleasure. If it does not 
greatly add to our geographical knowledge, it adds something to our knowledge 
of the people ; and, as a recommendation to light readers, it contains some 
striking descriptions and interesting stories. 

Capt. Burslem and his companions (they were accompanied by an escort of 
thirty Affghans and eighty Spahis, designed to protect a treasure sent to Ba- 
meean,) left Cabul in June ; and took the road leading through Bameean to 
Balkh, crossing the Khoosh mountains. A few days’ travel brought them to the 
\banks of the Cabul; where the Captain determined to try his Tuck in fishing. 
He had neither rod nor line, hook nor net; but a “ willow stick, and a bit of 
string” —with, probably, a bent pin—was enough. ‘The fish, he tells us, which 
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had not yet learnt cunning from man, were as primitive as his apparatus, and 
took “ the bait with extraordinary eagerness.” How fish, usually so loth to be, 
taken, were so infatuated as to run to the hook, really did “ astonish the na-| 
tives” :— 

“My occupation attracted the attention of afew peasants ; who gathered) 
round me, and stood wondering what potent charm attached to the string could 
entice the fish from their native element. I endeavoured to explain the marvel, 
but was utterly unsuccessful ; indeed, the peasants did not accept my explana- 
nation, which they evidently considered as a fabrication inveuted to deceive 
them and conceal my supernatural powers.” 

Well may our author call the Affyhans “a simple race !’—and, in some re- 
spects, he may be right, too, in terming them ‘ inoffensive.” One of their good 
qualities is mildness to their slaves ; who, indeed, are treated more kindly than 
even servants in England—something like humble dependents of the family. 
But they are proverbially treacherous, and blood-thirsty in the extreme. 

Near Bameean, our author hears ‘ A ‘Tale of the Dragon’s Mouth,’—a chaly- 
beate spring, endowed with miraculous healing properties. ‘There, the youth- 
ful son of Khan Thereef, through «the mercy of God and the Prophet,” was) 
disenchanted from the effects of « the evil eye :” but the story, though charac-| 
teristic of Eastern manners, is too long, and, we may add, too pointless, to be. 
either transcribed or condensed. Similar reasons prevent us, too, from extract- 
ing the description of the Devil’s Cavern,—a wonderful work of nature, near 
the banks of the Koollum, a river having its source in the Khoosh chain of 
mountains. The khan of the country was not positive that the devil actually 
lived there,—but still, he said, it was very probable. If, however, the devil 
did not live there, it is certain that he had been there,—from the following tra- 
gical relation, given by a holy moollah who accompanied our author and his party 
to the cavern in question :-— 

«The name of the cavern is Yeermalik, and the fact of the matter is this,’ 
said he, settling himself in his saddle for a long story. + In the time of the in- 
vasion, six hundred years ago, of Genghis Khan the Tartar, seven hundred men 
of the Huzareh tribe, with their wives and families and a stock of provisions, 
took possession of this cavern, hoping to escape the fury of the ruthless mya- 
der, and never stirred beyond its mouth. But the cruel Genghis, after wasting 
the country with fire and sword, set on foot a strict search for such of the un- 
fortunate inhabitants as had fled from his tyranny. His bloodhounds soon 
scented the wretched Huzarehs, and a strong party was sent to drive them from 
their place of refuge. But despair lent to the besieged a courage which was 
not the characteristic of their tribe ; and knowing that, if taken alive, a linger- 
ing torture and cruel death would be their fate, they resolved to make good 
their defence at every hazard. The mouth of the cave was sinall, and no sooner 
did the invaders rush im than they were cut down by those inside ; in vain were 
more men thrust in to take the a or of those slain; the advantages of position 
were too great, and they were obliged at length to desist. But Genghis was 
not to be balked of his victims, and his devilish cunning suggested the expedi- 
ent of lighting straw at the mouth of the cave to suffocate those inside, but the 
size of the place prevented his plan from taking effect ; so he at last commanded 
a large fragment of rock to be rolled to the mouth of the cavern, adding another 
as a support, and having thus effectually barred their exit, he cruelly abandoned 
them to their fate. Of course the whole party suffered a miserable death, and 
it is perhaps the spirits of the murdered men, that wandering about and haunting 


it, have given a suspicious character to the place ; but,’ continued he rather dog- | 


matically, ‘the devil does not live there now—it is too cold!” 
Our readers need no: be told that Genghis Khan has had his modern imita- 
The extortions of the local governors, their contempt of justice, and the suf- 
ferings of the people subject to their hateful yoke, may easily be inferred from 
the following characteristic incident :-— 
“On arriving at our encamping ground, on the 3rd of July, about four miles: 
and a half beyond Syghan, a poor villager, a vassal of Mahommed Ali Beg’s, 
to whom the fort of Syghan belonged previous to its cession to the British, came 
to complain that some of our baggage auimals had injured one of his fields ly 
trampling down his grain. Upon enquiry his story was found to be correct, 
Mohammed Ali Beg happened to be paying us a visit when the man presented 
himself. and wished to drive the poor fellow away to prevent his troubling us ; 
and great indeed was the wonder and astonishment shown by all the natives 
about us when Sturt desired that the peasant should receive ten rupees as eom- 
pensation for the damage done to his crops. Loud were the praises bestowed 
upon our extraordinary justice ; and Mahommed Ali Beg, forgetting the line of 
conduct he had but a moment before advocated, delivered the following expres 
sion of his reformed opinion ina loud pompous tone, whilst his followers listened 
open-mouthed, to the eloquence of their vow serupulous chief: * Although the 
eringhis have invaded our country, they never commit any act of injustice ; 
then, having delivered himself of this inconsistent speech, he lifted a straw, 
from the ground, and turning round to his audience, continued : ‘they don’t rob 


done by their followers.’ Corporal Trim’s hat falling tothe ground was nothing 
to the effect produced by the comparison of the straw ; but, alas for human na- 
ture! I had but too strong grounds for suspecting that, of the ten rupees 
awarded to the peasant, seven were claimed by Ali for having induced the Fe-, 
ringhis to listen to the claim!” 
nfortunately, the love of oppression and plunder is not confined to the great; 
—it pervades all ranks of Affghan society. ‘The following is amusing, notwith- 
standing the barbarian practices which it indicates ;— _ Aili 
“The Affghan soldiers of our escort did vot much relish the discipline I en- 
forced. A complaint was made to me in the course of the day by a peasant, 


'|wearied with their recent foray, and after a desperate conflict of three hours 
they were driven into one of the wings of the castle, and butchered to a man. 
{Blood flowed in almost every apartment ; broken swords, daggers, and match- 


us even of the value of that; they pay for every thing, even for the damage | 
4 t lHocks lay in all directions, showing how terrible the strife had been. 


jharem. 


‘lbut soon imagining from my silence that his speech was unobjectionable, he 


| 

Iboldly continued ; ‘but there is one powerful argument in favour of the Ameer’s 
jservice, he always allowed us on the line of march to plunder from every one ; 
we have been brought up in this principle (!) since we were children, and we 
find it very difficult to refrain from what has so long been an established practice 
amongst us: we are soldiers, sir, and it is not much each man takes; but the 
British are so strict, that they will protect a villager or even a stranger ;’ this 
last sentence was evidently pronounced under a deep sense of unmerited op- 
presston. * But,’ continued he, + look at that apricot orchard on the right, how 
ripe and tempting is the fruit; if we were not under your orders, those trees 
would in a moment be as bare as the palm of my hand.’ ‘But,’ I remarked, 
would not the owners turn out and have a fight ; is it not better to go through 
‘a strange country peaceably and making friends!’ + They fight,’ answered my 
hero; ‘oh! they are Uzbegs and no men, more like women—one Affghan can 
beat three Uzbegs.’” 

| Capt. Burslem visits the ruinous castle of Zohawk, “ situated on a hill come 
manding the high road from Toorkisthan, over the Irak and Kalloo passes ;’° 
jand this ciccumstance enables him to give us a very tragical story, unfortunately 
jtoo characteristic of Mohammedan doings. ‘The structure in question, so inti- 
mately conuected with melancholy associations, derives its name, we are told, 
from Zohawk Khan, a robber chief who flourished centuries ago. He was not 
its founder ; but his long residence there, with a numerous and lawless band, 
gave it a notoriety dreadful even in Asiatic annals, ‘This man had been a Turk- 
oman slave ; but his genius investing him with an ascendancy over others of the 
isame class, he organized a determined band, whose first act was to murder their 
masters. At the head of these ruffians, he left the country; plundered the 
people wherever he came, and committed many atrocities,—until he reached 
‘the neighbourhood of the castle which bears his name. The owner of this 
fortress was an old chieftain, who had formerly been a kind master to Zohawk’'s 
[parents ; but claims like that were nothing to the latter :— 


“ Regardless of the memory of past kindness, the ruffian determined to pos- 
sess himself of this place, and under the pretence of craving the hospitality of 
\the rightful owner, introduced himself and fellow villains into the fortification. 
|In the dead of the night, according to a preconcerted plan, the robbers rese from 
Itheir place of rest. and stealing to the sleeping apartment of the chieftain, mur- 
dered him; the affrighted. garrison craved for life, but one after another were 
placed in irons to be disposed of as slaves. ‘The freebooter, now master of the 
fortress, assumed the title of Khan, and commenced that career of ruthless cru- 
elty and depravity which, more than anything else, causes his name to be remem- 
bered and his memory cursed by the present inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
The government of the self-styled Khan was a reign of terror, and many were 
ithe nameless atrocities committed within the walls of the castle. He had, howe 
jever, one confidant, whom he believed faithful, but who, from interested mo- 
tives, submitted to the savage passions of his master, and being the chief eunuch 
jof the harem, had great influence in that department. It was the custom of 
‘Zohawk Khan to choose the autumn of the year for the season of his predatory 
jexcursions ; and it happened that, while absent with the flower of his force on 
one of these death-dealing expeditions, a conspiracy was set on foot, the princi- 
jpal agitator being the eunuch of the seraglio. It was determined that on the 
evening when the chieftain was expected to return, a general feast should be 
igiven to those rermaming at home, with the double view of rendering the men 
who had not jomed in the conspiracy incapable from the effects of debauchery 
in siding with Zohawk, and of exasperating the ferocious chieftain, who was 
‘known to be averse to any revelry during his absence. ‘The favourite wife sum- 


| moned all the harem to a feast, while a copious allowance of intoxicating liquor 


(was served out to the minor por on of the garrisén. ‘The wine soon produced 
the required effect, and im the maist of the revelry and uproar the Khan a 

|peared at his castle gate, and without inquiring the cause of the tumult, in- 
stantly proceeded to the harem, and lifting the Purdah, stood in the presence of 
his wives. * What is this!’ said he, glancing savagely round —* We expected 
jyour return and have prepared a feast to welcome you,’ was the ironical reply 
lot the favourite wife, who at the same time trembling in her limbs scarce dared 
to face the enraged tyrant. «It is a lie, offspring of a Kafir; you shall pay the 
jpenalty of your disobedience of my orders. Here, Saleh, take her and throw 
ier over the battlements into the river ;’ but ere the reluctant eunuch could en- 
foree the crnel mandate, the woman raised her hand, and with a small dagger 
pierced herself to the heart. Unmoved by her tragic fate, Zohawk mstantly 
jcommanded that four of the other women should be dealt with in the same way, 
jand seeing the eunuch hesitate, drew his Persian blade and rushed at him; but 
lere the sword fell, the knife of Saleh was sheathed in the ruffian’s breast. The 
lnews of his death spread rapidly through the castle ; then followed the strife of 
The Khan's party, though in numbers nearly double that of Saleh, were 


And now, 
when Zohawk’s party had been exterminated, a murmuring arose among the 
victors as to who should be the chief, and Saleh, perceiving that he should gain 
(nothing for the exertions he had made, demanded permission to leave the castle, 
jtakine with him as his sole share of booty his sister, who was an inmate of the 
His terms were immediately complied with, and the wary eunuch lost 
[no tune in quitting the seene of blood. ‘Those remaining agreed to defer the 
election of a chief till they had refreshed themselves after their labours : in the 
heat of intoxication blood again flowed, and after passing the whole night in 
drinking and fighting, morning appeared to eighteen survivors of the fray. Each 


that these warriors had most unceremoniously broken down hedges, and enter- (Still claimed for hunself the chieftainship, and while still wrangling on the eub- 


ing his apricot orchard, had commenced ongregrnene the fruit, responding to; 
his remonstrances with threats and oaths. | thought this a fine opportunity to 
read my savages a lecture on the advantages of discipline and regular pay. 1 
asked them i 7 a they were not now much better off than when employed by, 
their own countrymen, and whether they expected to be treated as regular sol 
diers, and still be allowed to plunder the inoffensive inhabitants! One of the 
men, who was evidently an orator, listened to me with more attention than the, 
rest, but with a look of evident impatience for the conclusion of my harangue, 
that he too might show how well he could reason. * My Lord,” said the man! 
putting himself inte an attitude worthy of the Conciliation-Hall, to say nothing 
of St. Stephen's, ‘my Lord, on the whole your speech is very excellent: your 
pay is good—the best, no doubt, and very regular; we have not hitherto been 
accustomed to such treatment; though you brought the evil, the remedy has 


‘ler the haunt of the freebooter 


lject, one of the wounded partizans of Saleh, unperceived by the drunkards, se- 
ereted a large bag of powder in the room, and igniting it by a train with his slow 
match, crawled out of the castle. ‘The explosion was terrific ; down toppled 
tower and bastion, enveloping in their ruins the remainder of the garrison, and 
the castle was in a few moments reduced to the shapeless mass which it now 
presents. ‘The wounded author of the catastrophe alone escaped; but the 
knowledge of his crimes prevented him from returning to his country, and he 
wandered for many years about the blackened walls, the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood, who considered him an evil spirit. He subsisted on herbs growing 
on the adjacent mountains, till at last he disappeared no one knew where. 
Since that period, the fortress has never been the resting-place of the traveller 


Whether this relation may be relied on or not as fact, we shall not inquire. It 


come with it; your arrival in Cabul has so raised the price of provisions that seems somewhat overcharged with horrors—though it is not unparalleled in 
we could not live on Affghan pay ; we have, therefore, entered the service of |Asiatic history. It cannot, however, be so old as the relater seems to think, 


the foreigner ; but had we received the same wages we now get from you, we! for the use of gun 
should in our own service have been gentlemen.’ Here the orator made a pause;)|cient in Asia as in 


a (whatever may be said of the mvention) is not so an- 
urope. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC, PRODIGIES, AND 

APPARENT MIRACLES. 

From the French of Eusebe Salverte. With Notes Illustrative, Explanatory 
and Critical. By Anthony Todd Thomson, MD 2 vols. Bentley. 

These are two curious and entertaining volumes, on a subject which has en- 

ed the attention of philosophers and historians in all past ages, —and has not 
lost its hold on the popular mind, even in the present. The author having, in 
the course of an extensive inquiry, discovered “the fact, that the degree o 
scientific knowledge existing in an early period of society, was much greater 
than the moderns are willing to admit,—but that it was confined to the temples. 
and carefully veiled from the eyes of the people,”—has “ endeavoured to es- 
tablish a theory which maintains, that the improbability of the prodigies and as- 
sumed miracles related by the ancients is not sufficient to authorize their being 
regarded as fabulous, if that improbability be proved to be only apparent. 

The work commences with what may be termed natural marvels : aerolites, 
gigantic animals, plants possessing hidden virtues, and the large class of beings 
which have too hastily been pronounced fabulous. but which the researches of 
modern science and modern travel have proved to be real, Since, therefore, 
“the apparent miracles related by the ancients,” says M. Salverte, “ explain 
themselves naturally, wherefore should their recitals be doubted when they treat 
of magical performances, which also admit of explanations not less satisfae- 
tory?” 

Magic, in the very earliest times, so far from beiga_ proseribed study, was 
viewed as the perfection of human knowledge—*“ the science which unveils the 
operations of nature, and leads to the contemplation of celestial powers” :— 

«« Saint Epiphanius relates that Nimrod, in founding Bactria, estabiished there 


the sciences of Magic and of astronomy, the invention of which was subsequent. || 


ly attributed to Zoroaster. Cassien speaks of a Treatise on Magic which exis- 
ted in the fifth century, and which is attributed to Ham, the son ef Noah! 
The Father of the Church, justed quoted, places the commencement of 
Magie and of enchantments as far back as the time of Jared, the fourth from 
Seth, the son of Adam. Magic holds a prominent place in the traditions of the 
Hebrews. The ancient inhabitants of the land of Canaan had incurred the di- 
vine wrath by their use of enchantments. ‘““he Amiatlekites, fighting with the 
Hebrews, in the flight from Egypt, and Balak besieged in his city by the King 
of the Ethiopians, and subsequently by Moses, alike recurred to Magic as a 
mode of defence. The priests of Egypt were looked upon, even im Hindostan. 
as the most subtle of all magicians. * * From the earliest ages, Magic has 
obtained the highest consideration in Hindostan, M. Horst establishes the 
truth, that the collection of the Vedas coutains many magical writings. * * If, 
from the East, we carry our inquiry Westward and towards the North, we find 
Magic bearing equal marks of ascendancy and of high antiquity. Under its 
name, ‘ Occult Science,’ it was known to the Druids of Great Britain and those 


of Gaul. Odin, so soon as he had founded his religion in Scandinavia, was re-}) 


garded there as'the inventor of Magic.” 

Among the Eastern nations and the Egyptians we shall find that occult 
science made the greatest advances ; favoured, doubtless, by the superior elv- 
ilization of those ancient kingdoms, and alsoby that speculative character which 
distinguished, and still distinguishes, the Eastern mind. With these, as was 
also the case with the witch of the 16th century, the “aim was to gain power, 
veneration, and an obedience that knew no bounds. After having conquered, 
it was necessary to insure the possession of, the sceptre ; and thus an inviolable 
secresy enveloped the principles of the science.’ From F.gypt, the practice 
of the occult sciences passed into Greece ; and in the arrangement of the vari- 
ous celebrated oracles, and doubtless in the choice of the sites, the Thauma 
turgists took the lead. Ventriloquism, probably, gave a tongue to the sacred 
oaks of Dodona ; while at Delphi and Didyma, intoxicating gas may have in- 
spired the priest or priestess who delivered the response. 

“Tt is not correct, however, to assume that, in the delivering of oracles, all 
was intentional imposture and deceit. ‘Those who uttered them were often un- 
der the influence of real delirium. M.de Tiedmann very plausibly believes, 
that the German priestesses, prophesying amidst the din of the tumult of wa- 
ters, and fixedly regarding the eddies formed on the rapid course of the river, 
would, in such a position, soon become vertiginous. Something similar may 
be seen in the cataleptic state into which the magnetizers throw their subjects 
who are weak in organization, and still more feeble in mind, by disturbing the 
imagination and fixing attention for a considerable time on a succession of mo- 
notonous and absurd gestures. * * At Didyma, previous to prophesying, the 
priestess of the oracle of Branchides inhaled for some time the vapour of a sa- 
cred fountain. The oracle of the Colophonians, at Ciaros, was delivered by a 
priest who prepared himself by drinking the water of a basin inclosed in the 

tto of Apollo. ‘This beverage is said to have shortened his days.” 

The Celphic exhalation has been generally supposed to have been carbonic 
acid gas :—Dr. Thomson is of opinion that “it was sulphurous acid, as it caused 
almost frantic delirium.” Fumes of tobacco intoxicated the Mexican priests, 
when they uttered their responses ; and the Scandinavian prophetesses, as the 
reader may remember, previously to pouring forth « the Runic rhyme,” were 
accustomed to drink a potion which threw them into a trance-like slumber. 

The habits of observation and inquiry which the priests exercised, of course 
rendered them familiar with many a natural indication or prognostic which es- 
caped the observation of the vulgar. ‘Thus, we find them predicting coming 
events’in a manner that must have appeared absolutely miraculous to their 
hearers. “ The science of the aruspices and augurs was, also, founded on ob- 
servations appertaining to physics, to meteorology, or tonatural history.” Pos- 
sessed of extensive power conferred on him by his ry amy knowledge, it be- 
came of importance to the Thaumaturgist to conceal that knowledge from the 
vulgar ; and, to this end, the most effectual agent was, as Michaelis remarks, a 
universal language, invented by the learned, and devoted exclusively to their 
use 

« Almost all nations have possessed some species of sacred writings, not 
more intelligible to the vulgar than the hieroglyphics of Egypt. The Roman 


=> 


Hin the temples. We can trace in it that confusion of language, so much the 
more striking, that nothing could give rise to it at an epoch distant from the 
reign of astronomical religion ; so that we are authorized to affirm that it is re- 
ferable to a period when its expressions were comprehended, its origin known 
and revered.” 

A natural consequence of the employment of allegorical signs was an erro- 
neous interpretation of them by the unintiated. This, while it increased the 
mystery, also increased the difficulty of discovery. Had M. Salverte proceeded 
with his inquiries so far as the period of the middle ages, he might have illus- 
trated this part of his subject by most curious extracts from the writings of the 
jlchemists. ‘The unintelligible sentence or uncomprehended allegory became 
useless, in its proper sense, to those unacquainted with'the key to the mystery ; 
‘but still, the remembrance of the power supposed to reside therein remained : 
jand thus, ‘even when meaning was no longer attached to the terms mysterious- 
ily recited, or those graven on stones or written on parchment, perhaps a greater 
reverence was coneeded to them, because their origin—and the measure of 
their real virtue—were not suspected.” Thus, “the Hindoos affirm that each 
letter is governed by an angel, an emanation of the virtue of God’s omnipo- 
tence ; and these angels are represented by the letters which compose the ora- 
tion, or form of incantation. by which miracles are to be wrought.” Thi 
lopinion is, however, common to all the eastern nations ; and most of the mar- 
jvels of the Cabala were believed to be wrought by the wonder-working word. 
‘Among the inhabitants of modern Europe this superstition still lingers ; and 
|gibberish is an important element in the calling at once of the quack and of the 
jconjuror. * Abracadabra”—that magic word, believed to charm away agues, 
j—will really, according to Dr. Thomson, “ such is the influence of imagination 
lover the body, be adequate to effect a cure.” 

It has been supposed, with great plausibility, that several barbarous words, 
used in witeheraft and conjuration, have been corruptions of those Latin and 
(Greek words which originally belonged to more primitive tongues :—and in 
jike manner have many rites been derived from the earliest antiquity —according 
ltoour author, even the Witches’ Sabbath 

| ‘To transport themselves to the Sabbat, or rather to dream that they were 
transported there, the sorcerers rubbed their bodies with a sort of pommade . 
ithe seeret of composing which, a secret which so often was fatal to them, is 
ithe last, perhaps the ouly one, which they have preserved. A sudden, deep, 
sand continued sleep, sad aud mournful visions, sometimes mixed with voluptu- 
lous movements, were generally produced by the magical unction, the effect of 
‘which was to combine the two most powerful feelings of the human soul—plea- 
jsure and terror. The choice of the efficacious substances of which the pom. 
made was compose, the discovery of their virtues and the manner of employ- 
jing them, cannot be attributed to the modern sorcerers, who are always found 
jin the lowest and most ignorant classes ; this knowledge has doubtless de- 
iscemled froma much higher souree.”’ 

| The worship of the cat and of the goat was among the charges brought 
against the Templars ; and in the 16th and 17th centuries, we have abundant 
jproofs, in the trials for witcheraft, of the prominent station assigned to these 
janimals by superstition. Now, the cat, as well as the goat, was ranked among 
the sacred animals of the Egyptians ; and the former was considered sacred to 
,|sis—whose worship, under the title of the Ephesian Diana, passed into Asia 
(Minor. Jt may appear strange that the old crone,in Christian times, should 
connect with her cat notions of mysterious ageucy ; but itis not more strange 
jthan that the cunning woman, even in the present days, should cast the grounds 
‘of her tea-cup, and from their appearance pretend to prognosticate good or evil 
Juck. The very use which she makes, to-day, of the sediment of her tea, was 

more than three thousand years ago, derived, by the Egyptian priests, from the 
imuddy waters of the Nile; and the mode of divination, prescribed most proba- 
ibly by the sacred books, and performed with all the imposing splendour of Egyp- 
tian worship, to determine the fate of kingdoms,—has, in the long lapse of so 
many centuries, become the mere conjurmg trick in the farmer's kitchen, to 
foretell the success of the cricket match or of the ploughman’s courtship. 

In his eleventh chapter, M. Salverte begins the enumeration of the various 
wonders erhployed by the Thaumaturgists, commencing with mechanical con- 
jtrivances. ** The science of constructing wonderful machines was carried to a 
jpoint of perfection that has never been attained in modern times,” says the au- 
thor ; and he refers to the difficulties which the French mechanicians encoun- 
itered, “in striving to place ona pedestal one of these monolithes that the 
| Egyptians, forty centuries ago, erected in such numbers before their sacred edi- 
fices,” ‘The Temple at Eleusis seems to have been supplied with a moveable 
{Boor 

| ‘English travellers who visited the remains of the temple of Ceres, at Eleu- 
sis, observed that the pavement of the sanctuary is rough and unpolished, and 
much lower than that of the adjacent portico. It is, therefore, probable that a 
;wooden floor, on a level with the portico, covered the present floor, and con- 
jcealed a vault destined to admit of the action of machinery beneath the sanc- 
jtuary for moving the floor. In the soil of an interior vestibule, they observed 
jtwo deeply indented grooves, or ruts; and as no carriage could possibly be 
|drawn into this place, the travellers conjectured that these were grooves intend- 
ed to receive the pullies which served in the mysteries to raise a heavy body ; 
‘perhaps,’ say they, ‘a moving floor.’ In confirmation of their opinion, they 
perceived further on, other grooves, which might have served for the counter- 
balances to raise the floor.” 

| Mechanical contrivances seem also to have been used at the entrance of the 
eave of Trophonius. ‘The knowledge of the ancients in acoustics was greater 
than has been generally supposed ; and the marvellous heads that have spoken 
'—-from that at Lesbos, which foretold the death of Cyrus, down to that of Al- 
‘bertus -Magnus-—may correctly be assigned to the same power which, some 
years since, astonished all London, in the name of the Invisible Girl. In optics, 

ithe success of the Thaumaturgists was great; and the aid of the « magical 
mirror ’’ was often invoked :— 

‘«‘ The luxurious gardens, the magnificent palaces, which in the initiations sud- 
denly appeared, from the depths of obscurity, brilliantly illuminated by magic 


pontiffs, in their rites, made use of names and words known to themselves alone ; 
the few we are acquainted with relate only to ceremonials ; those having ref-, 
erence to real science have been too carefully concealed to reach us. * * 
In Egypt, and probably also in the temples of other countries, these mysteries 
were concealed under a second envelope —namely, the language in which the 
invocations were couched. Chaeremon gave instructions how to command the 
genii, in the name of him who sitteth onthe Lotus—borne in a vessel, or who 
appears different in each of the signs of the Zodiac. These marks unequivocal- 
ly distinguish Osiris, the Sun-God. Emanating from an astronomical religion, 

e sacred formularies transferred the language of Astronomy to magical ope- 
rations. We shall prove that the sorcery and magic of the modern were ina 


ilight, or, as it were, by a sun of their own, are reproduced for us in the justly 
jadmired modern invention of the Diorama. The principal artifice lies in the 
manner of throwing light upon the objects, while the spectator is kept in dark- 


| ness. This was not difficult, as the mitiated hurried from one subterraneous 


apartment to another; and being now elevated in the air, and again suddenly 
precipitated, he might easily imagine himself to be still in the bowels of the 
earth, from the obscurity of the place that enclosed him, although on the level 
jof the ground.” 

Apparitions, says the author, though the most common of the miracles foun- 
ded on optics, have yet obtained the greatest celebrity. In the third century, 


cal by apparitions of the dead, and even so lately as 


great measure composed of the relicts of the Occult Science formerly preserved 


loa by 5990 represents the magicians as always prepared to convince the scepti- 
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“The ninth century, the Emperor Basil, the Macedonian, inconsolable for! less smile, seemed to me far less repulsive than it had been before her re 
the death of his son, had resource to the prayers of a Pontiff already celebrated ||was clouded. 
for the “open of working apparent miracles. An image of this dear son, mag- | Ellen came from her distant home to stay at Holly Cottage during her mo- 
nificently apparelled and mounted on a superb horse, was made to appear before’ |ther’s illness, and remained there some weeks after the old woman’s health was 
him ; but, the spectral son advancing towards him, disappeared, in the act of re-established, in the vain hope of seeing her memory and intelligence also re- 
rushing into his father’s arms. ‘To explain this historical extract, is it requisite jstored. Her child was with her, and Mr Courtland constantly came to see 
to admit the improbable supposition, that a horseman was appointed to play the) |that all was well with them both. ‘The boy now about two years old, was, in- 
part of the young Prince, as the resemblance must have becn perfect ; and||deed a noble creature ; dark hair curled about his fair and open brow, his eves 
would not the father have seized, held and folded him in his embrace | And jwere large and blue like his mother’s, aud there was something of his father’s 
would not the false nature of the apparition have been discovered and denounced, |proud and beautiful sinile about his rosy lips; and never did a child possess 
by the enemies of the Thaumaturgists, on the knowledge of the existence of jricher wealth of love than was poured on that lovely boy from Ellen's full and 
the man, and would not the remarkable resemblance, which made him of use on||happy heart. His eye followed his every motion; his imperfect attempts at 
this occasion, have afterwards discovered him!” 'jspeech were full of meaning and of music to her ear, and when he lisped to her 

Dr. Brewster, however, has explained this apparition to have been produced) |some of the terms of endearment she so liberally bestowed on him, how would 
by means of two concave mirrors reflecting the image of a picture of the Em-||she wind her fond aris about him, and almost smother him with kisses ! Ilove 
peror’sson. “ As the picture was approached towards the first mirror, the image |to dwell on these pleasant recollections ; to linger on the image that is present 
appeared to advance into the father’s arms ; when it was withdrawn, it, of course, |to my memory now, of that young mother and her happy child. I see them 


eluded his grasp.” 

The influence of the ‘Vhaumaturgists over animals was unquestionably extra- 
ordinary. M. Salverte thinks that, in many instances, this might be traced to’ 
the great care and kindness bestowed on them. It has been said, that the cele- 
brated learned pig was brought up as much as possible like a dog ; and that the! 
attachment which he displayed to his master was really dog-like. Scents were) 
sometimes used as a temporary influence—and are so still. [It is mentioned by 
Mrs. Lee, that a young half-tamed leopard fawned upon and attempted to follow, 
her, one day, on her approaching him with a handkerchief, sceuted with lavender, 
inher hand. The effect of scents and peculiar food on animals, especially the} 
serpent tribe, leads M. Saiverte, in the second volume, to contemplate the power 
possessed by the Thaumaturgists in producing and modifying soporilic or mebriat-| 
ing drinks. All aspirants to initiation, and those who came to request prophetic) 
dreams of the gods, were prepared, not ouly by fasts, and then by meals ex-) 
pressly provided for them, but also, and lastly, by mysterious drmks, which 
were mostly offered as the produce of some fountain. Before visiting the cave 
of Trephonius, the water of Mnemosyne was administered :— 

“Plutarch has reserved to us a description of the mysteries of ‘Trophonius, 
related by a man who had passed two nights anda dav in the grotto. They 
appear to be rather the dreams of a person intoxicated by a powerful narcotic! 
than the description of a real spectacle. ‘Timarches, the name of the initiate, 
experienced a violent head-ache, when the apparitions commenced ; that is to 


still, the boy’s round cheek resting on his mother’s shoulder; his eyes, full of 
laughter, glancing at me with pretended shyness, whose real meaning I well 
knew was to challenge me to play with him. The old woman sat in her large 
arm-chair, watching us with her quiet, unvarying smile, and Mr. Courtland was 
often there, not the least gay or happy of the group. 

Now that house is desolate, and those who dwelt within its walls have passed 
away like shadows. Age is creeping over me, and these events of which I write 
seem rather visions than realities. | feel half disposed to leave the rest of my 
tale untold, and yet my grief for them, beloved as they were, is but selfish now, 
{ will finish the task | set myself. 

Nearly a year after Ellen had again left Holly Cottage, I heard that she was 
about to return thither to remain during the absence of her husband, who was 
called to Naples to attend the death-bed of his grandfather. By her desire, I 
caused preparations for her reception to be made by the woman who had charge 
of Mrs. Matley. ‘There was a tinge of sadness m Ellen’s manner when she 
came, arising from her having but recently parted with her husband, for whom 


\lshe still entertained what some would call a romantic degree of attachment. 


Her boy, however, was gayer than ever. He accompanied his mother and my- 
self in our frequent rambles, bounding on before us with the grace and activity 
of a deer. One day when we had wandered far from home (it was our last 
walk, though we little thought so then), we sat down to rest on a prostrate oak, 
Charlie, meanwhile, moving about us and filling his pinafore with flowers. I 


say, when the drugs began to affect his senses, and when the apparitions van- 
ished and he awoke from this dilerious slumber, the’same pain was as keenly 
felt. ‘Timmarches died three months after his visit to the grotto ; the priests, no 
doubt, having made use of very powerful drugs. It is said that those who had | 
once consulted the oracle acquired a melancholy which lasted all their lives, the 
natural consequence, no doubt, of the serious shock to their health from the po-| 
tions administered to them.” 
Of magical formul«, fumigations, as the reader will remember, were among | 
the most important. ‘The chafing-dish and the perfume always accompanying. | 
the magic of the East—even in the present day; and such was the case from) 
the earliest period. 
Magical ointments appear not to have been entirely fable :— 
“It cannot be disputed that the customary and frequent anointing, which) 
formed part of the ancient ceremonials, must have offered opportunities, and | 
given facility for turning this knowledge io advantage. Before consulting the, 
oracle of Trophonius, the body was rubbed with oil ; this preparation undoubted 
ly concurred in producing the desired vision. Before being admitted to the | 
mysteries of the Indian sages, Apollonius and his companions were anointed | 
with an oil, the strength of which made them imagme that they were bathed), 
with fire.” ij 
The chapter which follows, on the “ Influence of the Imagination seconded. 
by Physical Accessories,” is chiefly devoted to the relation of well-known 
stories :—such as the appearance of Cwsar to Brutus, the dream of the Emperor | 
Julian, the wraiths of the Highlanders, and the spectre of the Brocken. ‘Then | 
come remarks on the ecstatic state produced by the imagination dwelling on one | 
subject, or being strongly excited by the actions of others. Uuder this head, | 
the dancing mania, and similar instances of over-excited fancy, are given—as , 
well as animal magnetism, which M. Salverte treats with but little respect. i] 
The Thaumaturgists pretended to raise the dead—an easy trick ; and were , 
adepts in the art of poisoning, which gave them sure means of foretelling death || 
Their accurate meteorological ovservations, doubtless, enabled them at times | 
to foretell storms, and even earthquakes; and M. Salverte even conjectures | 
that they were acquainted with the method of drawiug the lightning from heaven. | 
The naphtha springs, too, furnished them with means of working numerous mar-|| 
vels. Phosphorus appears to have been known to them; and M. Salverte con-!| 
siders that to have been the agent employed on the poisoned shirt sent by De-,| 
janira to Hercules. 
Notices of the Greek fire—of a composition resembling gunpowder—and of; 
the employment of the magnet, which M. Salverte thinks was known in the 
East many ages before Europe received it—follow: and im conclusion the au-|, 
thor remarks, that, although the first ‘Thaumaturgists cannot be accused of im- | 
position—a conclusion scarcely borne out, we think, by the facts,—still « it | 
would be dangerous in this day to attempt to subjugate a people by apparent) 
miracles.” That it would be as ridiculous as impossible would have been a 
more philosophic conclusion. In an appendix M. Salverte subjoins a long dis- 
sertation upon dragons,—and another on the musical sounds produced by the 
statue of Memnon. Both are very desultory :—and this, indeed, is the general. 
character of the volumes before us. The notes of Dr. Thomson form a valua- 
ble addition to the work ; but we wish that, instead of editing, he had entirely, 
re-written it,—or, better still, produced a work of his own on the same wanes 


HOLLY COTTAGE. 
Cuaprer Ill. 

The next three years were, perhaps, the happiest of Ellen's life. We cor- 
responded constantly, and the tone of her letters was always one of entire con- 
tent. Two events only occurred to disturb the quiet current of her life during 
the time I have mentioned. One was the temporary absence of her husband,, 
when Lord Courtland required his grandson to attend him on his journey to Na- | 
ples, where the old man at length fixed his abode, allowing his companion to re-,_ 
turn to England; the other a severe illness which attacked her mother, and, 
from the effects of which, though her bodily strength was soon restored, Mrs.) 
Matley’s mind never recovered. Her memory was almost gone, and she talked, 
incessantly in a rambling, incoherent manner; yet her shattered mind seemed, 
ever to dwell on pleasant subjects, and her countenance, with its calm, meaning- 


have never visited the spot since, yet | remember it perfectly. Jt was near a 
large pond, about whose edge grew delicate water-plants covered with white 
blossoms. Behind us was a thick screen of wood; before us, beyond the op- 
posite bank of the pond, were scattered trees, affording glimpses of distant 
blue hills. Sloping rays of sunshine fel] here and there through the graceful 


[foliage of the tall beeches, stealing down to their massive trunks till the moss 


that clang about them gleamed like living emeralds. ‘The fern, so tall that 
Charlie was often hidden from our sight as he wandered among its beautiful 
leaves to reach some distant foxglove, was scarcely stirred by the warm noon- 
tide breeze. ‘Iwo noble stags, that had been drinking at the pond, dashed away 
across the heather as we drew near; but several forest ponies, in a state of 
drowsy enjoyment, remained standing or lying in the shade close to us, un- 
stared even by Charlie’s merry laughter. 

Ellen threw aside her bonnet, and we both established ourselves comfortably, 
io enjoy the beauty of our cool, green resting-place. Presently Charlie stole 
quietly behind his mother, and, standing on tiptoe, each little hand grasping as 
many flowers as it could contain, threw the bright shower over her. How he 
shouted in gay triumph! how he clapped his hands, and danced, and sang aloud, 
ull the woods rang with his clear, gay voice! Sweet in my memory is that 


 pioggia di fior,” sweet even as that which fell of old on her who sat— 


“mile in tanta gloria 
Coverta dell’ amoroso nembo,” 


beside the fountain of Vaucluse ; and scarcely less fair than Laura seemed to 
her lover's eyes, did my lovely Ellen then appear to mine. Who could have 
thought it was her last day of happiness! She was even more than usually 
confidential in her conversation with me on this oceasion. She read some pare 
sages from « letter she had that morning received from Mr., or rather from Lord 
Courtland ; for the old lord was dead, and the young husband was hurrying 
home to avow his marriage publicly. 

« Now,” said Ellen, as she closed the letier, “ there will be nothing to cloud 
my perfect joy. My child will fill his preper place in his father’s house,” and 
she pressed her darling to her heart, and told him his father was coming back to 
them, then kissed him with increased tenderness on hearing the ery of joy with 
which he received the news. 

We returned home slowly, for we were all fatigued; but before I left the 
cottage Charlie was fast asleep, his rosy cheek pillowed on his arm, and asmile 
parting his sweet lips. Silently ate bent over him; doubtless many a bright 
hope rose within her as she watched that peaceful sleeper ; and when she turned 
away she murmured,— 

‘God bless you, my child!” in a tone of fondness even deeper than usual. 

It rained incessantly the three following days. On the fourth morning I had 
scarcely breakfasted when a stranger was announced, and I beheld, to my sur- 
prise and alarm, the gentleman who had been present at Ellen’s marriage, and 
whom | had seen at the christening of little Charlie. I felt sure some misfor- 
tune had happened. 

«« You have bad news for me,” I said, as he sat down beside me. “ God for- 
bid anything should have happened to Lord Courtland !” 

“]T am, indeed, the bearer of bad news!” he replied, in an agitated voice ; 
“and I grieve to say that it relates to him.” I had not courage to speak, and 
he presently continued, “I have come to you, madam, as the frend of poor 
Lady Courtland. It is necessary that she should, for the sake of her son, be 
immediately informed of the sad event which has occurred ; besides, the dread- 
ful story will be in the public papers to-morrow !" 

* But tell me,” | said, after a pause, “tell me what has happened !” 

«The worst!” he replied. 

« You do not mean that Lord Courtland is dead?” I exclaimed. 

«It is too true!” he answered, sadly. “ Poor Courtland! he was hurryi 
homewards from Naples, when, between that city and Rome, he was attack 
by banditti, and shot dead on the spot. A friend, who was awaiting him at 
Rome, has caused his body to be brought to England for burial, and it will ar- 
rive here in a few days.”’ 

It were easier to imagine than to describe the feelings with which I set forth 


to seek my poor friend, and break to her the dreadful news that had just been 
communicated tome. On my way, I could not but think of her as I had seen 


| 
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her last ; and when | turned my thoughts again to the fearful tale of which T 
was the bearer, the contrast made my heart bleed. When I reached the cot 
tage, I found only Mrs. Matley in the usual sitting-room. 

«“ Where is Elien’” I asked. 

“ Up stairs, with Charlie,” said the old woman. “I’m glad you've come, 
madam, for she’s been crying all day. There’s something the matter, but | 
can’t tell what it is ; I am not as I used to be, I believe « 

And she went rambling on, but I made my escape, and stole softly up to Fl- 
len’s room, half fearing, half hoping that the evil tMings had already reached 
her; but I soon saw she had yet another cause for grief. Charlie, her bright, 
lovely boy, lay on his little bed: how unlike himself but four days ago! His 


eyes looked dark and sunken, his features had fallen away strangely, arid poor) 


Ellen sat weeping beside him, holding his feverish hand, and feeling, as | could 
see at once, that there was no room for hope. 
I could not speak ; I sat down beside the little bed, and Ellen looked up 
atefully. The dear child, too, recognised me, and tried to say my name, but 
e sound died away in a hoarse whisper. 
* He is very ill,” said Ellen, with almost unnatural calmness ; * the doctoris 
just gone, he said he could do no more.” She stopped to moisten the child's 
ips ; and when he smiled and tried to thank her, she wrung her hands in bitter 


anguish. “Oh, my God! she cried, throwing herself on her knees. “ help me. 


help me! And his father, his fond father! comfort him, or his heart will break!” 

could not bear it; [ left the room for a few minutes, and when [ returned, 
Ellen had resumed her place beside the little sufferer. IT took my seat again 
opposite to her. It was a lovely summer’s day, and through the open window 
a light breeze stole in, laden with the scent of flowers from the little garden be- 
low. Within the room all was still, save the painful breathing of the child and 
an occasional and almost convulsive sigh from his mother. ! heard the boughs 
waving in the forest, the singing of the birds, even the trickling of the little 
stream in the garden. At last a bird came close to the window and began sing- 
ing a loud, clear song. Charlie turned his languid eyes, and a gleam of plea- 
sure passed over his face. I saw Ellen shudder, but her eyes were dry, and 
they never wandered from the dying child. Now and then she bathed his fore- 
head and wet his lips, and I sought not to help her, for I felt it was a sort of sa- 
ered right with which none should interfere. Almost to the last the child re- 
ceived her attentions with a look of gratitude. ‘Two hours passed, and then 1] 
saw that death was coming. Charlie lay for some time motionless, then sud- 
denly throwing his arms round his mother, he cried, ‘Mamma! mamma!” In 
that fond embrace, pillowed on that loving bosom, the child of many hopes 
breathed his last. 

Then, indeed, was the silence of the chamber of death broken by cries of 
agony. I dare not dwell upon a scene like that. Poor Ellen refused to allow 
the child to be taken from her arms, and for many hours the passion of her 

ief was not stayed. When at length her mind sank, from exhaustion, into a 
Kind of stupor, I deemed the time was come for me to make known to her the 
full extent of her bereavement. ‘There, beside that bed where the little child 
lay in the placid yet fearful beauty of death, I told my sorrowful tale. Ellen 


listened quietly, and I doubted whether she understood me, till she said, ‘* Both) 


on ! both so dear—so very dear! ‘Tell me all, for I can suffer no more than 
suffer now.” 

And I told her all; told her that she who had lately been so rich in love and 
happiness, was now almost alone in the world ; that none remained to her save 
her r old helpless mother. When morning dawned we were still there, 
watc we | beside the dead. How lovely he was even then! All expression of 

i d away ; his hair, loosened from its close curls by the damps of 
death, fell over the pillow ; and, in truth, “his face was as the face of an 


1,” 

"Taed pass over hastily the few days that elapsed before the funeral. Ellen 
desired her darling might not be buried within the church, but laid in the church- 

ard, where, when her hour came, she might be laid beside him. I pass over 
in silence the burst of grief that overpowered her when the little coffin was 
conveyed from her sight. Lord Courtland’s friend, who had remained on the 
7m, Ene every arrangement, and left me free to devote all my time 
to Ellen. 

In the evening of the day her child was buried, it seemed suddenly to strike 
her that I had not mentioned her husband’s place of interment, and that possi- 
bly his remains were to be brought to the tomb of his ancestors, and I thought 
it best to tell her the whole truth when she questioned me on the subject. She 
remained for some time plunged in thought, but made no reply, nor did she 
again allude to the information I had given her. 

Cnarrer IV, 

Affairs at home requiring my presence, I was obliged reluctantly to leave 
Holly Cottage for a few days. ‘This, however, gave me an opportunity of com- 
municating with Lord Courtland’s friend, Mr. Cayley, from whom I heard that 
her husband’s will left every thing that he had to leave to Ellen. When [ after- 
wards told her this she shook her head with sad meaning, and said wealth had 
lost all value in her eyes now ; but every little trifle that his hand had touched 
she received and hoarded with melancholy pleasure. 

The vessel conveying Lord Courtland’s remains was, by some accident, de- 


ling, erying, and T cannot comfort her. Where’s Charlie’ She never cries 
'when Charhe is here. Where’s Charlie ?” 
| J felt Ellen’s whole frame shaken with sobs. 
| « Come away,” I whispered ; “ docome away !” But she did not seem to 
hear my words. 

* Won't she listen to you !” continued Mrs. Matley. “I try to cheer her. 
{ tell her that her husband will soon be here—somebody said so, I know ; and 
then T talk about Charlie. She used to smile whenever I spoke of his pretty 
ways, dear child! Indeed, ma’am, she'll be happy again if you only bring 
‘Charlie back.” 
| <A loud, hysterical ery burst from Ellen. 
« This must not be,” [ exclaimed, as with gentle force I raised her from her 
iseat, and led her into the garden. ‘“ You must come to my house, Ellen, for a 
few days,” said. 

She pressed my hand and whispered, « Yeu are very kind to me. God will 
‘bless you for it all.” 
| In the silenee that followed many a sweet summer sound fell on our ears, and 
‘presently the same bird that had flown to the window when Cherlie was dying 
(tame, beeause it had been fed at the cottage during the previous winter) came 
fearlessly almost to our feet. Ellen pointed to it. 
| Do you remember '” she said. “ I cannot bear all these sounds—all this 
joy. Life and beauty every where ; light, and mirth, and sunshine, and my 
child in his grave! Think whatit is, when at last I fall asleep for a while in 
‘the long night, to see again that rosy face, to feel his cheek on mine, his soft 
larm about my neck ; to dream we are listening for his father’s step, and even 
lat the moment we spring forward to welcome him, to awake and remember 
what and where they are! And then to hear my mother all day long repeating 
ithe question my own poor heart is ever whispering, ‘ Where’s Charlie You 
jcan feel how dreadful all this is.” 
| Indeed, Ellen, I feel it from my soul,” Treplied. « You must live with 
ime for atime. Yourbeing here is useless to your mother, as you may safely 
trust her attendant, and you are exposing yourself to unnecessary torture, Come, 
|we will prepare at once.” 
| We went up toher chamber. There stood the little bed, with its snowy 
sheets folded down, even as if ready for the child to occupy that night. His 
‘clothes were spread on the chair beside it, and some of his little toys lay scat- 
itered about the room, just as his own hands had left them. I understood 
all. 
| When Ellen’s preparations were completed, I took the things she had packed 
‘up and left the room. Before she followed me, I saw her kneel beside the little 
‘bed and kiss the pillow where her child's bright head had lam. My tears blind- 
‘ed me, and | turned away ; but she almost immediately followed, softly closing 
the door and locking it, lest any busy hand should, in her absence, meddle with 
her precious relics of the departed. A friend’s carriage waited for us, and we 
iwere soon on our way. ‘The shortest road to my house led by the church, but 
|| had given directions that we should be driven another way. Ellen perceived 
my design in so doing, and she said,— 
“T thank you much; but | would rather go by the church. You can shew 


” 


‘me the place where 


But che could not finish the sentence. 

Under one of the noble elm trees, of which there are several scattered about 
the churehyard, Charlie's body had been laid. I led Ellen to the little mound 
that marked the spot. It was already covered with daisies and the golden sun- 
shine fell, as if lovingly, upon it. I moved toa little distance, that the poor 
mother might feel herself alone ; but she rejoined me in a few minutes, and in 
ireply to my look of anxiety struggled to smile, saying,— 

“God comforts me much. I am glad I have been here. It was wrong to 
murmur at the sunshine and the joy as I did but an hour ago: they have a new 
and better meaning for me now.” 

Indeed, during the remainder of the day she appeared more composed than I 
had yet seen her since her affliction, and when we were parting for the night, she 
said that her mind was calm, though she thought till that day the suddenness of 
her trials had so stunned her, that she had hardly comprehended their extent. 

As she ceased to speak, I heard a sound of slow and heavy wheels and the 
tread of several horses drawing near the house. I suppose I Jooked uneasy, for 
Ellen inquired with a searching glance, if 1 knew what that sound meant. 
tried to appear unconcerned as I answered, that it was doubtless occasioned by 
jone of the many wagons that were constantly passing my door, and I urged her 
ito retire torest as it was already midnight. 

« No,” she said, “1 must see first what this is.” And she placed herself at 
ithe window. 
| Istood beside her, trembling with the conviction that Mr. Cayley’s informa- 
tion had been incorrect, and that the funeral procession of her husband was 
‘about to pass before Ellen’s eyes. ‘The rumbling of the wheels came slowly 
nearer. Presently there was a glare flung by many torches, which were borne 
by horsemen ; these were immediately followed by a hearse, and the procession 
was closed by a few more horsemen, cloaked in black. 
| “Ttis even as | thought,” said Ellen turning tome. “ I must follow at 
once.” 

I believed her mind wandered, and | went with her to her own room ; but she 


layed long beyond the time at which its coming was expected ; but at length I 
received a note from Mr. Cayley announcing its arrival. ‘1 am desired,” he 
wrote, “ to have every thing ready for the burial to-night. The funeral pro 


‘threw a cloak about her, and tied a veil closely over her widow's cap. I then 
‘understood her meaning. 


cession isto-cross Courtland Park on its way to the church. Would it not be}! “ Stop, Ellen,” I eried, as she left the reom. “ If you will go, at least let 
possible to remove the poor widow to your own house in the course of the) me accompany you.” 


day without her suspecting our reason for wishing her to go’ Any thing seems 
to me preferable to her being exposed to the bare possibility of secing such a 
sight.” 

“Of course I went immediately to the cottage, where ] found Ellen sitting, 
with her mother. Mrs Matley had appeared from the first totally incapable of 
comprehending the nature of the sorrows that oppressed her daughter, and it 
was in vain that I had frequently, in reply to her ever-recurring question of 
«« Where’s Charlie 1” endeavoured to tmpress upon her the sad trath. She al- 
ways listened with the same vacant smile, and in a few minutes repeated the in- 
quiry. Now, as | entered the room, she cried, “ Here she is, Ellen ; I said she 
would come this fine day !” 

Ellen covered her face, and I saw that her tears were falling fast in spite of 
her efforts to control them. No doubt at that moment her heart pined to hear 
again the pattering of the little feet that used to bound forth to meet me ere 
T crossed the threshold ; no doubt her thoughts were of the sweet voice whose 
glad shout had so often announced my approach. I know that my own heart 
ached as I remembered these things. I drew achair beside Ellen, and threw 
my arm round her, but she did not raise her head. The old woman watched 
her with an anxious, bewildered look, and said,— 


She waited forme on the stairs, and we left the house together, following 
‘the sad procession as it moved slowly down the street to the church. She 
walked steadily, refusing my assistance ; but once my hand accidentally touched 
‘hers, and I started at its extreme coldness. When we entered the church, the 
friends and attendants of the dead, already assembled, made way for us, and we 
jtook our stand close at the head of the coffin. Not a sound escaped Ellen. _ 
Without wavering, without weeping, she stood oy while the service was read, 
land even till the body was lowered into the dark vault. When all was done, and 
ithose present were preparing to depart, [ laid my hand on her arm. Gentle as 
‘was the touch, she fell to the ground as if struck by a mortal blow. One deep 
||groan eseaped from her white lips, and then I thought, in truth, that her sor- 
irowful spit had flown to rejoin those she loved in a happier world. Many rushed 
forward to raise her from the floor, and she was quickly conveyed to my house, 
where, after several hours of insensibility, she awoke to a consciousness of all 
that had passed. 

A long and dangerous illness was the consequence of my poor friend's last se- 
vere trial; but youth and a good constitution carried her through it. On being 
restored to health, she returned to her mother, who was rapidly sinking into a 
state of utter imbecility. The old woman lingered another year, during which 


“J wish, ma’am, you could tell me what ails her ; she sits there all day, cry- 


time | was constantly a visitor at the cottage. Her first question whenever she 
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saw me, even to the last, was, “* Where's Charlie !” for there was some link One of the world’s great men, Martin Luther, had a revelation of this truth, 
in her remembrance between me and that beloved child. In all else her memory ||amongst others which have changed the fate of empires. He bestirred hiuwsc!! 
and intelligence were totally gone. One day I turned anxiously to Ellen, hear-| |to establish the study of music in all the communities founded on the evangeli- 
ing her sigh as her mother pronounced the accustomed words ; but she smiled, cal creed ; and this, not in any degree as a direct ally in his warfare against the 
faintly, and said,— ||/Roman Catholics. He believed that music was a gift of God; that its use 
«* Do not fear for me now ; I can bear it better than I once did.” ||was especially becoming in praises of its author; but was also, by itself, of ex- 
On Mrs. Matley’s death, I easily persuaded Ellen to become a permanent in- cellent value at all times. In the education, therefore, of all who followed him, 
mate of my house, and for fifteen years we shared the same home. 1 will not |he was careful to provide the means of exercising this divine art ; and laid 
trust myself to speak of the hour in which she was taken from me. There is down a system of musical tuition, enjoined in every Lutheran parish school, 
a second and a larger mound now beneath the old churchyard elin, and I often'|which has continued in force throughout nearly three centuries. What fruit 
visit it, treading the narrow path worn by Ellen’s feet in her daily visits of old this seed has borne, al] educated persons know. In Germany alone, of all 
to the grave of her child. |jcountries, is music a common domestic friend, instead of being, as elsewhere, 
Within the church, on the side wall of the recess which contains the vault of||an outcast, aprostitute, or a mountebank. Its cultivation is thought no folly, 
the Courtlands. is a marble slab bearing a simple inscription to the memory of, |its practice introduces no excess, is exposed to no peculiar temptations ; the 
Ellen’s husband, and recording in a few words the manner of his death, and |whole land is filled with its cheerful voice, and with a grateful feeling of its 
below the inscription are engraved the names of his wife and child, with the |value, as a heavenly companion amongst the cares of daily life At the same 
dates of their departure from this life. ‘time, its highest creations have silently grown, in that country, to a perfection 
ncnoienanavineahallgliagtsasaiianirna ielsewhere unknown. It is needless to name Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF MUSIC. ||Beethoven ; authors of the greatest works that music has yet produced, and the 


Mr. John Hullah, who was popular a few years since, as the introducer into jgenume offspring of the soil on which Luther's powerful hand cast the first seed. 
England of part-singing on the Wilhelin method, has lately put forth a Discourse jFor, although of these great composers some were born Roman Catholies, in 
on the “ Duty and Advantage of Learning to Sing.” [From the tenor of this! /Catholic states, it was at an era when the original growth, fostered by Luther, 
address, it would appear that the mvsician has fallen into the track of a particu- jhad already spread over the whole land, and shed its fruits ov er regions which 
lar church system, and is disposed to value the art which he commends chiefly |Were remote enough from the root which gave them birth Such virtue is 
as ancillary to the progress of the Puseyite revelation. As for music, which ithere in the true thought and the genial insight of a single man ;—and sueh is 
is the immediate subject of these remarks, we are persuaded that the at |the stature to which an art may rise, when it is sustained by the understanding 
tempt to promote its cultivation, by developing its uses as the mere organ of jlove of a whole people, and viewed, at its proper height, as one of the minor 
any party, is to cast it back, rather than to promote the advance we desire. It |revelations, an avator of the beautiful. . 
is the property of all imaginative art to recoil from contact with applied uses ;|| Thata conscious regard of this kind is indispensable to the production of high 
like those etherial essences, which we are told refuse to combine with other ele-||¢xcellence in the fine arts, it would be absurd to maintain. In some spots, pe 
ments. It is complete in itself, and must be loved for its own sake. Its ex- |culiarly favoured by nature, at certain seasons—as in the Greece of Pericles, 
cellence consists in the entire findependent development of its eternal pow-) and the Italy of the fifteenth aud sixteenth centuries, there arise spontaneous 
ers, and can only be disturbed and clouded by the attempt to force ix into an jenthusiastic impulses, which seem like the emotions of a superior instinct, de- 
employment foreign to its nature. This endeavour, on which the whole struc- veloped in a fervid glow of production. in which excellence of the rarest kind 
ture of criticism on Poetry and the Fine Arts was founded, during the suprema- \has been attained. ‘The painter of the Siena Cupola, the composer of the mass 


| 

ey of the French school, proceeds from an entire oversight of the distinction be | 
tween the two elements which it vainly sought to reconcile, by making the 
spiritual a mere handmaid to the material demands of existence. Between! 
them no such forced alliance is possible. Their principles are the two opposite 
— of our being,—necessity and liberty. The useful and practical ends of 
ife, the importance of which none but a madman will underrate, are bound to! 
obey the laws of the former ; to adjust our actions to what it requires, and to 
render clear and smooth our course within its absolute limits. The freedom of 
the human soul, its claim to partake of something beyond the restraints of its 
temporary state, finds utterance in Poetry and Art; flies from the actual, the, 
tmperfect. and the absolute, to seek in their ideal creations images of the possi- 
ble, the perfect. the unconditional, reflected from that higher sphere of which it! 
feels itself a denizen, and towards which it is ever striving upwards from its im- 
prisonment onearth. ‘T’o bind this liberal principle to the tasks of its severe 
rival can only confuse the action of both. Each has its part to fulfil in fashion- 
ing the life of man ; in appointing his duties here, in preparing him for a state 
hereafter. But they must for ever remain distinct and separate in their very) 
essence, as well asin their fitting application and expressions. Until this be 
felt and regarded, there is no healthy progress to be expected for the Fine Arts.) 
They must be sought for what they may help other things to become. Nor is. 
their influence to be made subordinate to any limited ends whatever , it is pre-, 
cious, because it is of itself alone,—and most perfectly so when free from all in-, 
coherent restraints,—a living utterance of the Beautiful, a voice calling to men,’ 
amidst their daily labours, to look upwards and feel the existence of —— 
which are not wholly of the earth; a sensible reflection of the Eternal on the, 
surface of the passing elements of life! And is not this enough, to be wor- 
shipped for its own oet Amidst the multitude of realities, which weigh us 
down to the dust, have we any need to materialize those finer influences, which | 
soothe the infinite desire of the soul with emotions of its higher capacities, and. 
appease the longing that no imperfect object can satisfy! We see how these 
have been granted by Nature, with a liberal hand, in her manifold objects of ex-| 
ternal beauty. to which no material use is assigned; in the various delights 
created to refine the intellectual sense of beauty; and which, like her flowers, 
her lovely sky-colours, her rapture-giving breezes, are strewn over the merely. 
ractical necessities of being, to remind us of a higher life, and fill us with 
ideas of perfection, that here the soul can only perceive in remote glimpses. 
Such is the mission of true Art, and it is only on a perception of this supreme. 
law of its nature, that its proper dignity can be raised, its perfection attained, 
and its beneficent influences fully enjoyed. 
To many, this view of the subject will appear extravagant—enthusiastic— 
fanciful. It has been usual to regard the musical art, especially, as a trivial 
and rather questionable minister to the idle pastime of an hour,—a thing of no: 
use, and rather apt, indeed, to be mischievously abused. That it is utterly use- 
less, in the sense in which ploughs and steam-engines are useful, we may not, 
only admit, but shall joyfully maintain, if we pursue the idea of what is really to 
be sought in such choice gifts of nature. ‘That it has been degraded to very 


base employments, and, thrown amidst much that is worthless and vicious, has | 


lof Pope Marcellus, may possibly have had no distinct vision or divine ideal of 
\their respective arts, but merely have obeyed an irresistible desire to embody 
the conceptions which were struggling within them for utterance ‘That many 
of the greatest Italian artists had a clear notion of the spiritual dignity of their 
calling, is, indeed, perfectly well known. ‘That others, whose hands were em- 
ployed in the service of a religion they were taught to reverence, wrought in a 
still higher mood, is no less certain; and this sense of devout consecration 
has breathed on the works of some earlier artists a spirit of purity and solemn 
loveliness that has never been effaced or equalled since. But it may be at once 
admitted, that there may bea very rich development, for a season, in a genial 
soil, of art, which has no such elevated principle. This, however, we may ob- 
serve, has never yet been witnessed, but in the fresh youth of a highly endowed 
race, under a happy climate ; when the enthusiastic rapture that the discovery 
of a new vein of beauty awakens, has given to its pursuit akind of eager devo- 
tion, like that of the lover to his mistress, which, during its heyday, exercises 
the elevating influence of love on all whom it touches ‘The passion is vehe- 
ment, unconscious, brief in its duration, and fugitive in its effects, if not sup- 
ported by a clearer insight, and a calmer devotion. Still it is a worship and a 
sacrifice ; and while the emotion preserves its warmth, seeks to raise rather 
than degrade its object. But there is no instance of even the happiest organi- 
zation having prolonged this kind of summer of the arts, in any country, beyond 
the date of its first enthusiastic period. ‘The instinctive rapture of a passionate 
and sensitive race may, while it -— advance them to a fulness and glory of 
which less favoured nations are incapable: but this excitement alone will not 
preserve their excellence, or continue their production by even the highest na- 
tural endowments. When the bloom of this passion wanes, and there is no 
placid and respectful feeling of the true objects of art to replace its impulses, 
the descent is as rapid as its rise was sudden. In proof of this, we need only 
look at the miserable state, at the present moment, of music and painting in 
Italy. The national organization is as fine as ever; the desire to excel, and 
the reward of success are stil] there,—yet what is the testimony of all who visit 
that land? It still produces the richest voices, the most perfect individual mu- 


sicians ; but its music is sunk into the lowest state of sensual decrepitude. 


The great schools of church composition are extinct,—in Mozart's time, in- 
deed, they were already rapidly decaying. Instrumental works are things un- 
known. ‘The cathedral audiences listen to airs from flimsy operas, massacred 
by an organist, who barely knows the common rudiments of his noble charge. 
Even Opera, the once favourite object of a voluptuous taste, grows more and 


‘more tuneless and vapid in each new hand. While there is hardly a corner ot 


Europe where you may not hear the best Italian compositions of a better day, 
you seek in vain to enjoy them in Italy ; where, indeed, the only music to be 
heard at all, is, by the testimony of all competent judges, worse by many 
idegrees than any thing of the kind elsewhere. Is not this a striking instance 
lof the insufficiency of the most exquisite natural capacities alone to ensure the 
progress, or even tae the entire decay of art, when it is deprived of its 
\due character, an pursued in a spirit which degrades it ? 

This flight to the other side of the Alps is not, as it may seem, a very wide 


scarcely ever appeared in its real character, is true enough also; equally true ‘digression from the tenor of our way, which first led us to the uses and prospects 
it is, that this degradation and its consequences are owing to its neglect from ‘of Music in our own islands. If we find that nothing but a pure regard and a 
mistaken ideas of its worth and tendency. ‘The voice of nature cannot be clear sense of its essence, can preserve the growth and beauty of Art, in its 
wholly stifled :—usque recurret ;—but you may confuse its utterance, and un-jvery b rth place, we may surely learn something trom hence of the only manner 
tune its melodies by denying them to all but rade organs ‘So it has been with ‘in which we can hope to domesticate it as a living and beneficent influence, nm 
music in these islands, since the religious wars. ‘The impulse which prompts la land from which it has been so long banished, and where it only exists by a 
the light heart to sing,—the quick ear to delight in rhythm and harmony, will |kind of precarious and contemptuous suflerance. The « duty and advantage” 


make way, whatever prejudice or austerity may do to repress it. But, by re- 
fusing it free expression, by withholding the cultivation that every art requires 
to hecome sensibly perfect in its outward type, by banishing it to the haunts of 
the frivolous, the idle, and the dissolute, we have done all in our power to de 
ive it of natural growth and pure utterance :—shall we wonder, then, to find 
it the imperfect questionable thing we have striven to makeit’? That it has 
continued, amidst all these disadvantages, to play like a sunbeam in the lower 
re to which our ignorance and want of feeling have banished it ;—that it 
still has been able, however perverted and contemned, to stir the hearts with an 
irresistible charm. and to raise and purify those even who have known it mere 
ly as a sensual gratification,—this, alone, might tell us its true vocation and, 
better capabilities. It should teach us what a purifier and charm of life we 
might have found in music, had it been redeemed from unworthy disgrace, and, 
honoured with the liberal culture required to develop its higher influence, by, 


perfecting its expression, and raising the tone of its admirers, 


of making the free gift of music our own, are fartoo general, that we should 
permit it to be engrossed by any section of a party, when hoping to see it res- 
icued from the office of merely tickling the ear of a luxurious class. What we 
desire is a general catholic cultivation of a serene and purifying art, loved be- 
‘cause music is a lovely and excellent thing. the study and practice of which, 
for its own sake, is gracious both in the innocent pleasure it gives, and in the 
influence it unconsciously exercises ; loved, because it should be the welcome 
companion of social or solitary hours, the becoming accomplishment of the well 

born, the blessed recreatior of the humble, a thing altogether too universal and 
copious a blessing to be packed up in a disinterred pyx, or restrained to the can- 
ticles of any “ Anglican” sect of surplice-worshippers. Let them sing as well 
in tune as Mr. Hullah car get them to learn to do; but do not let him, or 
any one else who professes a love for the art he teaches, and would raise, sadly 
neglected as it is in this lingdom, do it the fatal injury of making it exclusive, or 


{"laming its progress by tying it to the ceremonial of a fastidious party of profess. 
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ors, whether of church discipline, or of any other ism whatever. The light of, 

_ nature’s free gifts is not to be kept from the world by screening it for the use 
of those who like to sit behind stained glasses ; but was given to enliven all, 
like the universal air and sunshine; and, as its “ quality is not strained,” so 
should its cultivation be liberal and open. In the pursuit of the art of Music es- 
pecially, we are still so far behind the rest of Europe, that it may well grieve us 
to see any thing that once promised to render its study and practice more popu- 
lar, breaking off into bye-ways, and meddling with fopperies quite foreign to its 
natural free disposition. 


| 
| 
| 
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EMINENT JUDGES. 


The Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges of the Last and of the Present Century. 


By W. C. Townsend, Esq. Recorder of Macclesfield. 2 vols. Longman & 
0. 


The life of Lord Kenyon is, perhaps, the most entertaining of the ‘ twelve ;” 
from the circumstance of its being comparatively new to the reader, combined 
with the dramatic susceptibility supplied by the personal characteristics of the 
man. Erskine, it is true, is fully on a par with the Cambrian attorney in this 
latter respect ; but so many portraits, both anecdotical and historical, exist of 
the great advocate, that we have but to turn over a page or two of any volume 
of the memorabilia of the last half century to come upon his traits and lineaments. 
His picture was to be rummaged for in one 
plaee only,—the Court of Queen’s Bench ; and it has been left for Mr. Town- 
send to extract it from amongst the dingy chattels of that ancient chamber, and 
Here he is, accordingly, in his fourteen- 
year-old black coat waxing gray, leather breeches of kindred hue. and broad) 


Not so with the Chief Jusiice. 


to dust and re-varnish it for inspection. 


be opposed to Mr. Lockhart, at at that time a leading counsel 


called it ‘ pluff.”. The great lawyer stroked his chin, and, with a smile candid- 
ly said,—* Young man, I sit corrected ’’” 

From Lord Kenyon, with all his eccentricities, we pass on to a very different 
sort of personage—Lord Chancellor Loughborough. The Scot and the Cam- 
brian, in character as in country, stood at opposite points of the compass. The 
first appearance of Wedderburn in his profession was at the Scotch Bar. The 


circumstance that led him to migrate to the English is well known in the vici- 


nity of Westminster Hall, but may be new to the general reader :— 

“Shortly after commencing practice at the Scottish bar, it was his fortune to 
In replying to 
an impassioned appeal of this powerful opponent, he summed up an ironical pic- 
‘ture of Mr. Lockhart’s eloquence in these sarcastic terms: ‘ Nay, my lords, 
if tears could have moved your Lordships, tears, sure I am, would not have 
been wanting.’ The Lord President immediately interrupted the young coun- 
‘sel, and told him he was pursuing a very indecorous course of observation. 
Wedderburn maintained with spirit that he had said nothing he was not well en- 
‘titled to say, and would have no hesitation in saying again, The Lord Presi- 
‘dent, irritated probably at so bold an answer from a junior, rejoined in a man- 
iner, the personality of which provoked the advocate to tell his lordship that he 
had said that as a judge which he dared not justify as a gentleman. The re- 
mark was hasty, and not to be brooked. ‘The President threw himself on the 
protection of his brother justices ; and Wedderburn was ordered by the unani- 
lmous voice of the court to make a most abject apology, on pain of deprivation. 
‘He refused, and threw off his gown. It is reported, we may hope untruly, that 
\Lockhart declined to hold a brief with the unlucky satirist; but whether this 
refusal hastened his abandonment of the profession or not, it is clear that he ac- 
‘ted as a man of honour, and deserves applause for his spirited defence of that 


shoe-buckles ; scolding attornies, counsel, suitors, tipstaffs, and all but the jury,||which is the vital principle of the advocate, full liberty of speech.” 


—on whom he lavishes love and veneration equivalent to idolatry ; moralizing. 
sermonizing and storming; sputtering, Cambriam English and Bog Latin, and 
et, withal, propounding, meanwhile, the soundest opinions in Common Law 
e Welch Justice should have set for his portrait to Shakspeare. His passion 


for displaying his classical acquirements in court was perhaps, his most amusing’ | 


characteristic — 
“ He would inform the bar, with becoming gravity, ‘ the court will take time 


to consider this case propter difficultatem.’—* We will look into this act of par- 
liament with eagles’ eyes, and compare one clause with another, noscitur a so- 
ciis.’—‘ Go to Chancery,’ was his address to an importunate snitor, ‘abi in ma- 
lam rem.’—* Taffy,’ said Lord ‘Thurlow, ‘ when did you first think the Court of 
Iremember that you made a very good thing 


Chancery was such a mala res? 
of it.’ * * These bits of classicality, sometimes as inapplicable as if they had 
been picked up at random from a dictionary of quotations, are amusingly carica- 
tured in that miscellany of legal anecdotes, ‘ Westminster Hall.’ ‘The learned 
lord is there represented concluding an elaborate charge to the jury, with the 
observation, ‘ Having thus discharged your consciences, gentlemen, you may re- 


tire to your homes in peace, with the delightful consciousness of having perfor - 


med your duties well, and may lay your heads upon your pillows, and say, Aut 
Cesar aut nullus.’ On another occasion, his lordship, wishing to illustrate ina 


strong manner the conclusiveness of some fact, ended by remarking, ‘ It is as 


plain as the nose on your face,—Latet anguis in herba !’” 

Lord Kenyon was remarkable for the irritability of his temper ; and had con- 
siderable celebrity as a Censor Morum—two things rather inconsistent, accor- 
ding to a strict interpretation of morality. The jury, however, never suffered 
from the first, and were frequently edified by the second :— 


“ But however much the deficiency of a calm and courteous bearing im. 
paired his reputation among the practitioners in his court, and rendered him less 
acceptable to his yoke-fellow on the bench, never was a judge in higher fame 


with ae re of the press and gentlemen of the jury. His very failings won 
their liking ; his prejudices were theirs ; they, with him, loved to detect some 
knavish trick in an attorney ; with him they held in pious horror tho fashiona- 
ble vices of the great, and the faults in his addresses against taste and correct 
idiom were beauties in their ears. His reverence for the trial by jury bordered 
on idolatry ; his sentiments never rose very far above the dead level of theirs.” 

The penuriousness of this judge was another salient feature in his character, 
—and a frequent source of wit to the wags of his court :— 


“A brother lawyer having mentioned to Jekyll that he once went down into 
Lord Kenyon’s kitchen, and saw the spits as bright and unused as when they 
came from the maker ;—* Why do you mention his spit,’ said Jekyll, ‘when you 
know nothing turns upon that!’—Upon another occasion, the same punning 


satirist, with reference both to his petulance and penuriousness, said, ‘It is Lent 
all the year round in his kitchen, and Passion week in his parlour..—The ap 
pearance of his town and country residence, lonely and dark, was commented 
upon as too characteristic to bring the truth of this conjecture into question. 
The house at the Marsh Gate, halfa mile on this side Richmond, exhibited and 
still exhibits, a perfect specimen of a domestic economist’s abode, flanked by 
a muddy duck pond, with mouldering walls. * * Ahatchment was put upon 
this edifice, after Lord Kenyon’s death, with the motto, ‘ Mors janua vita,’—the 
last letter written a by mistake of the painter. This was pointed out by Jekyll 
to his successor, and by no means good friend, Lord Ellenborough. ‘ Mistake,” 
said his lordship, ‘ it is no mistake ! He left particular directions in his will that 
the estate should not be burdened with the expense of a diphthong !’ ” 

The law, which is to other men a profession, was a passion to Lord Kenyon. 
‘I do not give you credit,’ writes Wilberforce to Stephen, ‘ for the same innate 
love of law, which made Kenyon bring home cases to be answered, as another 
man would crack walnuts, when sitting tete-a-tete with Lady Kenyon after din- 
ner.’ Her laborious lord surpassed even Lord Mansfield’s assiduity in the hunt- 
ing up of cases; for he had no literary tastes to gratify—no company to divert 
his attention—and the work of law had become to him the very pleasantest in 
the world. 

The following anecdote—showing the danger of laying down general rules too 
stringently—though taken by the author from a source so familiar as the ‘ Percy 
Anecdotes,’ is worth repeating :— 

“To a more humble class of the profession—attornies’ clerks—Lord Kenyon 


«The road from Edinburgh to London,” says Mr. Townsend, “ proved to 
‘him, as it has done to many of his countrymen, a path to fame and emolument.” 
{In 1771, Wedderburn was gazetted Solicitor General, with ‘Thurlow for his 
‘colleazue :— 

«The minister,’ said Horne on his trial, ‘ sat secure between his two brazen 
ipillers, Jachin and Boaz, to guard the treasury bench.’ Both law officers exer- 
\cised considerable sway in the house, but in a perfectly distinct style and man- 
‘ner ; the one the Ajax, the other the Ulysses of debate. The one, blunt, coarse 
land vigorous, hurled hard words and strong epithets at his opponents in a tre- 
jmendous voice, with a look and tone of defiance; the other, elegant, subtle, 
and insinuating, arrayed his arguments in all the persuasive guises of rhetoric, 
land, where he could not convince the reason, or move the passions, sought to 
silence objections with ironical pleasantry and bitter sarcasm. ‘Their rival feats 
lof eloquence may be compared to the trial of strength and dexterity between 
'Ceeur de Lion and Saladin, mentioned in the ‘Talisman of Sir Walter Scott. 
‘King Richard, with his two-handed sword, cut asunder the iron bar which no 
‘arm but his could have severed; the Soldan could exhibit no such miracle of 
muscular strength, inferior as he was in brawn, and sinew, and muscle, but 
‘with his blue scymetar, he severed the cushion and veil in two equal parts, dis- 
playing at the same time the extreme temper and sharpness of the weapon, and 
ithe exquisite dexterity of him who used it.” 

Our Saladin and his dexterity, nevertheless, soon brought the country into 
‘trouble ; and were mainly instrumental in losing us our American colonies. 
‘In 1780, he did better service by the prompt and bold counsel that, as Attorney 
General, the gave to George ILL, in the matter of Lord George Gordon's Riots :— 
| Having signally avenged the cause of his friend the prime minister, the 
Attorney-General rendered to his country a still more essential service. The 
fanatical riots which disgraced London in 1780, and threatened to lay the capital 
lm ashes, were at their height, when he was summoned to attend a meeting of 
the Cabinet Council. ‘The ministers had shown culpable supineness ; the city 
‘magistrates had fled from the danger ; Lord Mansfield, with cowardly prudence, 
‘had declined to pronounce an opinion, whether the military could lawfully fire 
jon the populace caught in the act of rioting, without any previous notice ; and 
no member of the cabinet had sufficient moral courage to sign instructions to the 
loficers on duty. The King presided at this extraordinary council, and display- 
led a far more determined spirit than his official servants. His Majesty made 
‘an extempore speech at council: ‘I lament the conduct of the magistrates ; 
\but I can only answer for one,—one (putting his hand on his breast) will 
ido his duty.’ He demanded of the Attorney-General to state, in the most pre- 
icise terms, whether such an assemblage as then infested the metropolis might 
ibe dispersed at once by military force. Wedderburn declared that undoubted- 


} 


| ly it might, without waiting for technical forms, or reading the Riot Act. + Is 
| that yourdeclaration of the law, as Attorney-General !’ said the King. He 
| answered that it decidedly was. + Then so be it done,’ rejoined his Majesty. 


|The Attorney-Genera! immediately drew up an order, which the King signed, 
|\and on which Lord Amherst dispersed the mob the same evening. The exposi- 
|\tion of the law, thus categorically given, has been confirmed by later authorities 
\jonthe recurrence of a similar calamity ; and the nation may be grateful for the 
| safety of its capital to the firmness of the King who demanded that opinion, and 
| the courage of the man who gave it.” 

|| Perhaps a happier subject for biography of this class could hardly be hit on 
\\than Erskine,—the weakest of the weak and strongest of the strong,—in virtue 
‘of the one characteristic, supplying the frailty which imparts zest to memoir, 
jand of the other the force which gives it weight ;—both these characteristics 
|—like the separate currents of a river—tlowing side by side, without, to an 
||practical extent, intermingling, and thus leaving the quality of each unimpai 

It is a common, but most mistaken, notion, that Erskine being a vain man and 
‘of mercurial temperament, his political conduct and career were of that flimsy 
|'texture of which such qualities are commonly held to be earnest ; and that, 
||hence, he merits rather the reputation of a brilliant declaimer than that of a 
wise and practical statesman. No inference can be more opposed to fact. The 
‘mere register of the great public services which he achieved, did our space per- 
\mit an enumeration so copious, would at once refute the fallacy. Suffice it to 
say, with Mr. Townsend, that Lord Erskine did “more for freedom than any 
lawyer since Somers, and gained a series of victories, unexampled in their im- 
||portance to the cause of constitutional law.” 


often showed forbearance and kindly feeling. He had been aclerk himself, and | It is certain, nevertheless. that the sensitiveness and morbid vanity of the spoil- 
would venture to play with the cubs before the'r claws were grown. Soon af-|ied pet of Westminster Hall occasionally interfered with the free use of his in- 
ter his appointment as Master of the Rolls, he was listening attentively to a |tellectual powers, when no great subject happened to absorb these minor vani- 
young clerk, on whom the duty had fallen of reading to him the conveyance ties in the egotism of a loftier ambition :— 

of an estate, and who on coming to the word ‘enough’ pronounced it ‘enow.’ « He had, said Dr. Croly, a morbid sensibility to circumstances of the moment , 
His honour immediately interrupted him : « Enough, according to the vernacular which sometimes strangely enfeebled his presence of any appearance of slight 
idiom, is pronounced enuff, and so must all Englsh words which end in ough,| in his audience, a cough, a rude laugh, or a whisper, has been known to disheart- 
—as tough, rough, cough.’ The clerk bowed, bushed, and went on reading|/en him visibly. Aware of this infirmity, an attorney wise in his generation has 
for some time, when (lo! the danger of a too comprehensive rule) coming to the|/been known to plant aman of drowsy appearance and habits beneath the Judge, 
word plough, he, with a raised voice and a pene'rating glance at pe Sree directly opposite the place where Erskine was accustomed to address the jury, 
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1846. 
—— to his instructions, and nothing loth, the sleepy hind would make a 
hideous grimace, and give way to the utmost expression of weariness in the 
midst of the most impassioned sentences. A pause of effect would be broken 
in upon by a dreadful yawn, and a splendid peroration be interrupted by a titter) 
in the second row, and the cry of silence from the ushers at the too plain indica-) 
tion of a snore. Erskine could not withstand the torture, but sat down 


abruptly.” 

This weakness was not only well known in the precincts of Westininster, bul, 

laimed at Charing-cross and Temple-bar :— ae 

“In the zenith of his fame there were written under his portrait in the print | 
shops, in large capitals, —I—I, and then in pica mina, me—me—me. The 
editor ofthe ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ in reporting one of his orations left many 
words imperfect, and put in an apologetic note to the effect that the printers were 
out of little i’s, and that all the great I’s had been exhausted longago.” 

Richard Martin, we are almost grieved to say, cannot lay claim to originality 
for his advocacy of the interests of the brute creation Lord Erskine had an 
ticipated him, both in Parliament and without. Indeed the latter went much 
farther in his practical love for animals than, we fancy, his disciple of Galway, 
or anybody else, ever did, before or since :— 

“ He has always expressed,” says Romilly, “ and feels a great sympathy for 
animals, He has talked for years of a bill he was to bring into parliament to 

event cruelty towards them. He has always had several animals, to whom 
* has been much attached, and of whom all his relations have a number of an- 
ecdotes to relate ;—a favourite dog, which he used to bring when he was at 
the bar to all his consultations ; another favourite dog, which, at the time when 
he was Lord Chancellor, he himself rescued in the street from some boys, who 
were about to kill it under pretence of its being mad ; a favourite goose, which 
followed him wherever he walked about his grounds ; a favourite mackaw,— 
and other dumb favourites without number. He told us that he had now got 
two favourite leeches. He had been blooded by them last autumn, when he 
had been taken dangerously ill at Portsmouth. They had saved his life, and 
he had brought them with him to town : and ever since kept them in a glass ; 
had himself every day given them fresh water ; and had formed a friendship 
with them. He said he was sure they both knew him, and were grateful to 
him. He had given them different names—Home and Cline, (the names of two 
celebrated surgeons,) their dispositions being quite different.” 

Of Erskine’s numerous bons-mots and puns, we can find room for two enly ;— 
and these belong to the second class, rather than the first. ‘They are, however, 
newer perhaps to the reader than his higher displays in this sphere. ‘The first 
has reference to a case, sent to him by a friend of his, who was inclined to mag- 
nify facts :— 

« The client complained of a painter who had broken his written contract 
inta house ; and the case stated that A. would prove this, B. that, 
C. the other fact, and concluded with this laconic question : ‘ Will an 
action lie?’ ‘To which he answered in terms as laconic, ‘ Yes, if all the wit- 
nesses will lie too.’” 
in :— 

« Captain Parry was once asked, at a dinner party where the veteran joker 
was present, what he and his crew had lived upon when they were frozen on 
the Polar Sea. Parry said they lived upon the seals. 
too,’ exclaimed Lord Erskine, ‘ if you keep them long enough.’ ” 

Erskine was opposed to any relaxation of the Corn-laws, and wrote a pamphlet, 
on the subject ; but this was the doctrine of both Whig and Tory in his day. 
He was opposed, also, to the Catholic claims,—and this is, perhaps, the sole, 
anomaly of his political creed. From his earliest years, he had imbibed strong 
religious prejudices, —which he was never able to shake off. 

We cannot close our notice of these volumes, without making one of the 
brothers Scott contribute ; and, as the reader is perhaps already conversant 
with the sayings and doings of John the Second, as Lord Eldon used to be call- 
ed after reigning upwards of a quarter of a century as Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, we turn to his less celebrated though more accomplished brother, for an 
anecdote or two. 

The incident that led to Lord Stowell’s second marriage is generally known ; 
but new generations spring up every summer—and for their sakes we shall ven- 
ture to refer to it. It happened in this wise. At the trial of the Marquis of 
Sligo, at the Admiralty Sessions, for inducing sailors to leave the King’s ships 
alle take service in his yacht, Sir William Scott was one of the presiding judges. 
The Marquis was found guilty,—and it fell to Sir William’s lot to pass sentence : 
on which occasion he, as usual, admonished the prisoner, in set phrase, of the 
grave nature of his offence. Whether the young man was much moved by the 
eloquence of the judge, history does not say : it is probable that he was more 
affected by the subsequent sentence to pay £5,000 to the King, and be impris- 
oned for four months. But there was one in court upon whom the oratory of 
the Bench made a deep impression ; and “ the Dowager Lady Sligo passed to 
Sir William Scott, in court,” a slip of paper, on which she had written « how 
happy she should think it for her son, if he could but continue to have the ad- 
vantage of such parental counsels.” On this hint, Sir William spake,—and, in 


to 


doing so, passed sentence on himself. ‘The dowager was propitious,—the only), 


t ; for af- 


occasion, it seems, on which she ever appeared in that favourable li 
illiam was 


ter their marriage, it was Lady Sligo who admonished, and Sir 
the prisoner. 
Lord Stowell had a passion for sight-seeing : 


‘And very good living) | 


THE PATH OF DUTY—A TALE. 
BY ANN MARIA SARGEANT. 

| The little town of B could not boast of a more worthy, upright, and 
‘truly respectable individual than was Richard Harley, though the station he 
held was no higher than that of a retail trader. His wife had, according to the 


jodgment of her family, degraded herself by the union. She was a gentlewo- 
man by birth and education, and though without fortune, might have looked for 
a higher mateh ; yet she was never known to regret the choice she had made. 


‘Mr. Hartley, on the other hand, had no reason to repent having selected her for 
a partner; for to her lady-like accomplishments she added those domestic vir- 
tues which can alone make the married life happy. A numerous family sprung 
up around them, and as the profits of the business were not great, they were 
jconsequently obliged to live in even a less expensive style than that in which 
‘they commenced their conjugal career. This course was, however, cheerfully 
embraced by Mrs. Hartley, as well as by her husband, notwithstanding that she 
jhad been accustomed to what might comparatively be deemed profusion. Her 
jfirm and well-balanced mind rose superior to the paltry pride of station, and she 
idared to act in accordance with the dictates of prudence, however liable 
\she thereby became to fall out of the notice of those with whom she associated. 
Death having deprived them of two of their children, the family, at the pe- 

riod at which we introduce them, consisted of two sons and four daughters. 
Edmond, the eldest, who was just verging on twenty, had from his early youth 
been distinguished for studious habits, and, as he grew older, displayed talents 
jwhich attracted the attention of the pastor of the religious community of which 
jhis parents were members. Mr. Harley's circumstances not allowing him to 
ive his son an education which would fit him for the clerical profession, Mr 
Morland had generously offered to become his instructor till he should attain the 
age at which he might be admitted to one of the colleges. This offer had been 
accepted with gratitude by the father, as well as by the youth himself; and had 
‘not some untoward circumstances occurred to throw a temporary barrier in the 
way, he would have earlier removed to one of those seats of learning to which 
‘his wishes had long been earnestly directed. To do justice to the character of 
ithe young student, it must be told that ambition had no share in his choice of a 
\profession. He would have been satisfied to tread in the same path which hie 
jfather was pursuing, deeming it to be no less truly respectable ; but he was at 
\the same time conscious of powers which, if rightly directed, might enable him 
to be more extensively useful. He was far from dispising the calling of the 
‘tradesman, yet shrunk from the idea of spending his days with no higher aim 
‘than that of realising an income or amassing a fortune. Widely different were 
ithe feelings of his brother Richard, who, though possessed of his father’s name, 
junhappily did not inherit his virtues. ‘This youth entertained a still greater re- 
——- to the pursuit of trade, but from motives as low and false, as those of 
|Edmund were elevated. His dislike arose from the application and confinement 
\it necessarily demanded, to which his indolent habits were opposed. He had, 
jmoreoyer, become acquainted with a set of dissolute young men, who were his 
jsuperiors in station, and who encouraged the notions he had adopted—that it 
was derogatory to a youth of spirit to be chained behind a counter, and that < 
living might be earned in a much more genteel, and, at the same time, easy 
|manner. 

Richard was angry that the leisure was afforded his brother for study, and 
jealous of his prospect of occupying a higher position in society, yet had neither 
the desire to improve his own education, nor the talent to fit him for any pro- 
fession. He vehemently opposed the plan marked out by his father, which was 
'to bind him as an apprentice to his own business ; but Mr. Harley, though a 
\kind and fond parent, was peremptory when prompted by a sense of duty, and 
ihe would not suffer the futile objections of the youth in this instance to move 
him from his purpose. The education of the girls wholly devolved on Mrs. 
Harley ; and, with this exception, that her health was delicate, never was mo- 
ther better suited for the task. She herself exemplified how possible it is to 
junite the taste and refinement of a polished mind with the homely offices of do- 
mestic life ; and under the tuition of such a woman, her daughters promised to 
become all that an amiable and right-minded parent could desire. Elizabeth, 
‘the eldest, though only seventeen, was already a considerable assistance beth 
in the domestic economy and in the education of her younger sisters. The 
misconduct of Richard, who, on being opposed in his wishes, grew even more 
‘self-willed and ungovernable, was for many years the only disturbance to the 
peace of this otherwise happy family ; but a trial awaited them at this period 
|\which was altogether unlooked for, and consequently harder to endure. ‘This 
\was the serious illness, and subsequent death, of the beloved and venerated fa- 
jther. Mr. Harley, a short time prior to his decease, foresaw the fatal termina- 
tion of his malady, and felt it right to prepare, as far as possible, against the ills 
it would bring upon his hitherto dependent family. He professed not the in- 
difference of the Stoic, and he was not without anxieties on their account; but 
calling to his aid that fortitude which seldom forsakes the Christian in his hour 
\of extremest need, he resolved to advise them for their welfare, and then leave 
the event in the hands of Him who has promised to be a father to the fatherless 
jand a husband to the widow. 

| Owing to the extreme youth and unsteady conduct of his youngest son, Mr. 
‘Harley could not leave his business to his care ; yet it was the only means of 
\support to the family. All his hopes, therefore, rested on Edmund, who, in 
order to provide for his mother and sisters, must yield up the prospects he had 
'so long and so fondly indulged. ‘The father felt it would be a sacrifice of no 


« Whatever show could be visited for a shilling, or less, was visited by Lord! ordinary kind ; but such was his confidence in the affection and principle of the 


Stowell. 
hibitions. At the entrance, as it is said, Lord Stowell presented himself eager 
to see ‘ the green monster serpent,’ which had lately issued cards of invitation 
to the public. Ashe was pulling out his purse to pay for his admission, a sharp, 
but honest, north-country lad, whose business it was to take the money, recog: 
nized him as an eld customer, and knowing his name, thus addressed him : « We 
can’t take your shilling, my lord ; ’tis the old serpent which you have seen twice 
before in other colours ; but ye shall go in and see her.’ He entered, saved 
his money, and enjoyed his third visit to the painted beauty. This love of « see- 
ing sights’ was on another occasion productive of a whimsical incident. A few 
ears 
On Lord Stowell’s paying it a second visit, the keeper very courteously told his 
Lordship that he was welcome to come, gratuitously, as often as he pleased. 
Within a day or two after this, however, there appeared, under the bills of the 
exhibition, in conspicuous characters, ‘ Under the patronage of the Right Hon. 
Lord Stowell :’"—an announcement of which the noble and learned lord’s friends 
availed themselves, by passing many a joke upon him ; all which he took with 
the greatest good humour.” 
But here we must conclude. For much more of the same pleasant charac- 


In the western end of London there was a room generally let for ex-| 


, an animal, called a bonassus, was exhibited somewhere in the Strand.|| 


jyoung man, that he did not doubt he would unhesitatingly make it. He one 
evening communicated his thoughts on this subject to his gentle partner, who 
occupied her accustomed seat by his bed-side. «Heaven only knows whether 
my death may produce a change in Richard,” he added with emotion ; + but we 
must not build upon so insecure a foundation. You do not speak, my love. What 
‘am I to infer from your silence !” 

| Mrs. Harley's tears flowed fast as she replied « that she had formed a project, 
‘in the event of his death, to commence, with Elizabeth’s assistance, an estab- 
err for tuition.” 

“ Such a plan bes my own right-hearted Clara,” said the husband, press- 
ing the hand he held more closely between his own; “but there are objections 
to it. Your health is delicate ; our three youngest children are not of an age 
to render any assistance ; and the expenses of such an establishment as you are 
capable of undertaking would be considerable. What, then, will become of 
‘the business which has afforded us a competence for one-and-twenty years ' 
No, my love, I see but one clear and prudent path. It will be asacrifice to our 
feelings as parents, as well as to those of our son ; but I am confident that I have 
only to point out to him the path of duty, and he will, for your sake, give up even 
this rong and fondly-cherished hope.” 

“ 


ter, the reader may be referred to the volumes. 


you have rightly j my father!” exclaimed the young man, who 
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had entered the apartment unperceived, and thus become an unintentional lis- peace of the good pastor, as well as for the formation of the character of his 


tener to the latter part of the conversation. ‘It is true,” he pursued, throw- 
ing himself on his knees beside the bed, and devoutly pressing the hands of his 
parent to his lips—* it is true that I have long cherished the idea of adopting 
another calling, and it requires a strong effort of self-denial to yield it up; but 
what course can be so acceptable to God, as that which is undertaken against 
our inclinations from a sense of duty ?” 

Mr. Harley did not survive many days ; but the promise of his high-princi- 
pled son was a source of unspeakable satisfaction in his dying hours. Death is 
at all times solemn, and when it takes the father from the midst of his children. 
and makes the wife a widow, it causes a chasm which cannot easily be filled 
up. Mr. Harley’s loss was, however, felt beyond his family circle ; for though 
his sphere of action was not large, his Christian philanthropy had extended to 
its utmost bound. 

When the opening of the will disclosed that the business was made over to 
Edmand, Richard, notwithstanding the dislike he so often expressed to what he 
termed the degradation of a retail shop, manifested the most violent anger 
One clause, in particular, offended his pride and aroused his indignation. This 
was an injunction for him to fulfill the term of his apprenticeship to his brother, 
and to act in such a manner that Edmund might, at the expiration of that term, 
be justified, by prudence, in receiving him asa partner. ‘“ My father has al- 
ways treated me with injustice, and preferred my brother,” he passionately ex- 
claimed ; «and now he has carried his injustice with him to the grave.” 

Oh, Richard, yours are the first lips that ever coupled your father’s name 
with that term, and you will live to repent it,” cried Mrs. Harley, casting on the 
youth a look of mingled tenderness and reproof. 

“ Be calm, my brother,” Edmund gently interposed ; “ you are not at present 


daughter, that lady studied rather how her beautiful child might obtain admira- 
ition, than how she might become worthy of it, and thus counteracted the ood 
effects which her father’s example and instructions might otherwise have 
wrought. ‘To the eyes of the young student, however, Ellen Morland appear- 
ed faultless ; and he, with the evident sanction of her parents, as well as with 
‘the approbation of the young lady herself, bestowed on her the warmest affec- 
‘tion of his ardent nature. To the good pastor the union appeared desirable, 
from his knowledge of the character of the young man. Mrs. Morland did not 
loppose it, because she was of opinion that his talents would raise him to dis- 
‘tinction in the profession he had made choice of; and Ellen was flattered and 
gratified with the devotion of one possessed of so superior a mind, combined 
with a person far from disagreeable. Under such circumstances, it is not sur- 
‘prising that the intelligence that Edmund had relinquished the idea of entering 
ithe ministry, in order to provide for his mother and sisters from his late father's 
business, had a very different effect upon the minds of the mother and daughter 
to that which it created in the father. The former were incapable of apprecia- 
ting the generosity of the act, and only saw in it the blighted prospects of the 
young man. Ellen, hewever, said not a word in her father’s presence ; and 
Mrs. Morland, finding that her husband's views of the subject were not in ac- 
cordance with her own, forbore to make any remark, though she secretly de- 
termined that the acquaintance between the young people should be speedily 
brought to a close. 

«That moment in which Mr. Edmund Harley ties ona canvass apron and 
appears in his shop, he breaks every tie between us,” the young lady exclaimed 
as the pastor quitted the room; and as she spoke, she scornfully tossed her 
pretty head, and indignantly threw down a silken watch-chain which her fair 


ina state of mind to see how much you wrong both the living and the dead. 
is arrangement was intended for the general welfare of the family, and as 

you value our peace, and, above all, the peace of our dear remaining parent, | 

beseech of you not to add to our affliction by expressing dissatisfaction.” 

“ It is well for you to talk of peace and satisfaction,” Richard sneeringly ob- 
served: “you in whom all the power is vested. But I tell you, Edmund, that 
though I served my father, I have no inclination to serve a brother—a brother 
scarcely three years my senior ; nor will I do it” 

“ We will not dispute the matter now ; only let me beg of you to do nothing 


rashly,” Edmund qoietly rejoined, and Richard, turning abruptly from him has-|| 


tily quitted the parlour. Mr. Moreland, who was present, now came forward 
to offer consolation to the afflicted mother. ‘ We will hope, dear mother,’ he 
said, ‘ that, the first ebullition of anger over, this refractory youth will not per- 
severe in his rash determination. ‘Take comfort from the dutiful and affection- 
ate conduct of your other children. Edmund has risen tenfold in the esteem of 
every right-thinking person by the noble part he has acted. My dear young 
friend,’ he pursued, taking the hand of the young man, ‘I congratulate you on 
the conquest you have made over self—congratulate you with greater pleasure 
than I should feel had you attained the object of your most ardent wishes. I 
can fully appreciate the sacrifice you have made, for in my youth I endured a 
somewhat similar trial. Providence afterwards cleared my way, and yours may 

sibly, at some future period, be in like manner opened. But if it should not 

so, believe me that you will enjoy more real satisfaction whilst pursuing the 
straight path of duty, however opposed it be to your habits and inclinations, and 


however humble, than even the gratification of laudable desire can afford if ly- 


ing out of that path.” 
Edmund could only return the warm pressure of his venerable friend: his 
emotions were too powerful for utterance. 
“If,” Mr. Moreland proceeded, ‘your conduct towards your brother is governed by 


asmuch wisdom and forbearance as that towards your mother and sisters is by || 


generosity, we may yet see hima worthy member of society. He is not, I hope, 
wholly lost to feeling, and kindness may overcome where Inediioes would fail. 
But I have no need,’ he added, ‘to point out the proper means to be pursued 
to those whose hearts are already willing to overlook offences. I have reason 
to believe that one is beforehand with me, and is even now endeavouring to act 
the part of a peacemaker.’ The moment after Richard had quitted the room, 
Elizabeth quietly left the place she had before occupied by her mother’s 
side, to follow the youth, and her errand had been rightly surmised by the good) 
are If any member of the family could subdue the violent spirit of Richard! 

arley, it was his twin-sister, for whom his affections were called forth in a 

stronger degree than for any other being on earth. They had been playfellows 
in childhood ; for Edmund had always been too studious a companion for his 
brother, and the other children were many years younger. Though a greater 
contrast could scarcely be imagined than that which existed in their dispositions, 
Elizabeth being as gentle and yielding as Richard was exacting and 
self-willed—that very circumstance tended to unite them in a closer bond. It 
gave occasion for forbearance in the former which the latter could not but ad- 
mire ; though he made no effort to imitate it, and often taxed it beyond all rea- 
sonable bounds. 

The affectionate sister found, however, that to soothe the youth under his 
resent imaginary injury, was the most difficult task she had undertaken, he 
aving predetermined not to sleep another night under the parental roof; but 

she would not quit his side till she had won from him a promise that he would 
not act precipitately in the affair, but at least wait the event of a few days, till 
he saw the course Edmund intended to pursue. 

Though Elizabeth was tenderly attached to her younger brother, she enter- 
tained a still warmer affection for the elder, towards whom she felt a kind of 
love bordering on veneration. She had even looked up to him as to some su- 
perior being, whose counsel she could ask in every difficulty, and whose deci- 
sions were faultless. She now confidently hoped that the lenity of the one 
would effectually overcome the anger of the other ; and with this comforting as- 
surance in her own bosom, she sought her widowed parent, and strove to console; 
her under her present aggravated griefs. One of the greatest trials which hu- 
man nature is called to endure, is to have our motives questioned, and our good 
evil-spoken of. Thus Edmund suffered more from being taunted with seltish- 
ness, when he had really exercised the most noble generosity, than he did from 
the sacrifice he had made. But a still severer pang yet awaited him. 

Our hero's frequent visits to the house of Mr. Moreland had brought him into 
constant and familiar intercourse with that gentleman's only daughter, a lovely 
girl of nearly his ownage. They had been associated in study ; for her father 
was of opinion that women are born for nobler purposes than either to be mere 
domestic drudges or puppets for exhibition, had consequently resolved to 
train her in manner 
man of education. He was at the same time solicitous that she should lose 
none of the truly feminine characteristics of her sex ; and had Mrs. Morland co- 
operated in his laudable undertaking, it is most probable that he would have ac- 


would really fit her to become the companion of a man new replied, whilst his intelli 


fingers had for some time been busily occupied weaving for the youth. 

“Tam happy to find that your feelings correspond with my own, my dear 
Ellen,” the mother observed. ‘ I was afraid that your affection for this foolish 
young man might induce you to overlook his position in society.” 

« Affection might have induced me,” said the daughter, “ to overlook his 
‘position in society, had the business he is about to engage in been almost any 
co than what it is; but to stand behind a counter with that odious apron— 
oh! I could not endure it. You need not entertain the least apprehension on 
that head, mamma.” 

‘«* And what will avail all the pains your papa has taken to teach him Hebrew 
‘and Greek, if he is to spend his days in weighing butter and cheese !’ said Mrs. 
‘Morland. + For my part, I think it is very ungrateful in him to throw away 
isuch advantages on such a pretence; for | can’t give him credit for disin- 
‘terestedness, when a profitable business is to be the reward of his self-sacri- 
ifice.”” 

«« The sacrifice would not be to him alone, if I were to share his fortunes,’ 
|Ellen quickly rejoined ; ‘ for the change would be far greater tome, who have 
‘always moved in a different sphere, than it can be to him. I think that he ought 
'tohave consulted me on the subject before he gave such a promise to his fa. 
ther.” 

« Well, my love, it is not a matter for very deep regret. I hope you have a 
higher destiny marked out for you than to be the wife of a cheesemonger’s 
= ; and I am glad that you have sufficient prudence to see it in the nght 
light.” 
= Though the young lady affected so much indifference at the prospect of yield- 


‘ing up her lover, she could not really resign him without a pang. She was an- 
\gry that his affection for his parent and sisters had superseded what she consid- 
lered to be due to herself ; but could not help calling to mind his many virtues, 
'as wellas occasionally contemplating his personal and mental endowments. 
‘Mamma thinksI bear it more heroically than I really do,’ she mentally said as 
she retired to the privacy of her ownchamber to shed a few tears of regret. 

Unsuspicious of what was passing at the house at which he had hitherto been 
‘a welcome guest, Edmund repaired thither as soon as the funeral obsequies of 
‘his departed parent were over. His warm heart anticipated ee from these 
‘his dearest friends. How great, therefore, were his surprise disappointment 
‘when, instead of the customary affectionate greeting, he was received in as cold 
land distant a manner as though he had been a pertect stranger! As no refer- 
‘ence was made to the new position which he was likely to hold, he never for a 
‘moment conjectured the cause of the altered behaviour of the ladies towards 
him ; but on Mrs. Morland being called from the room, he availed himself of the 
Seaeaetiaiy to seek an explanation. ‘ What can I have done to merit this treat- 
|ment at your hands, dearest Ellen ?’ he tenderly asked, as he drew his chair be- 
‘side hers, and looked earnestly in her face. 
| You must be aware, Mr. Harley, that we canno longer meet on the same 
iterms we have hitherto done,’ the young lady made answer ; and as she spoke, 
lshe, to conceal her emotion, bent over a drawing to which she had been giving 
\the last touch with her pencil 
| Tam perfectly ignorant of your meaning, Miss Morland. I am not aware 
~ having in any way deserved to be received here otherwise than I have ever 
been.” 
| Am I misinformed, then, upon the subject of your intentions for the future ?” 
Ellen asked, with more earnestness than she intended to betray. The question 
iserved to open the eyes of her lover to the truth, and he was for some time in- 
‘capable of reply, so powerful were the conflicting emotions which agitated his 
‘breast. ‘Is it true,’ she pursued after a pause, ‘ that you have relinquished 
'your intended academic career, and purpose to take your station for life behind 
a counter ?” 

« Can this be Ellen Morland—she whom I believed to be all that was 
rous, affectionate, and amiable !’ the youth mentally inquired. Still he spoke 
not, fearing lest his words should express all the astonishment and indignation 
he felt. 

« If such be the case,” the young lady proceeded, at a loss how to account 
for his silence, ‘ you need not be informed that you have taken a step which 
must separate us forever. I would have shared your fortunes in the honour- 
able path you were about to pursue, even had you not been prosperous ; bat 
you cannot suppose, Mr. Harley, that I can now any longer thmk of doing so. 
Ido not expect that this will cause you any regret,’ she carelessly added : * your 
mother and sisters are the principal objects of your concern ; my feelings and 
my wishes have not been consulted ; and therefore I am justified in deeming 
them a matter of indifference.’ 

‘« Had net your own lips, Ellen, given utterance to these unkind and unjust 
observations, | would not have believed you capable of making them,” the young 

rent countenance glowed with an expression 
jof anger foreign to his nature. ‘+ gore have contradicted any one who had 
‘dared to accuse you of such selfish and unfeeling conduct ; and even now I am 
lalmost inclined to doubt the evidence of my senses, rather than believe you 


~“~=lished the desirable end he had jn view. But, unhappily for the domestic 


iguilty of it, Yes, I have, as you say, given up my academic career, and 
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* station behind a counter ; and your excellent father approves of the step.||remaining dear ones I have so deeply injured.’ Summoning Elizabeth to his side, 
I have acted in accordance with the dictates of affection and duty, at a sacrifice/}/Edmunddeputed to her the task of breaking the intelligence to their parent, 
of my own feelings which no language can express ; and I expected to have|jand then made immediate preparations for paying a visit to his erring brother, 
met with your sympathy and approbation. But since it is withheld—since you To Mrs Harley the information came like a voice from the grave ; for she had 
are so void of womanly tenderness as to taunt me with my regard for my fami- jlong deplored her son as dead, thinking it impossible that he could yet live, and 
+ Oe will turn to them alone for that happiness I once thought you would be /keep them so long in ignorance of his fate. Our hero's intended journey to 

means of bestowing.’ }|London meeting with his mother’s cordial approbation, the young man was in a 

He rose as he spoke, and was moving towards the door, when Ellen, who had |few hours ou his road thither. His fraternal feelings experienced a shock when 
not expected on the part of her lover such a ready concurrence in her wishes,||he obtained admittance to the house of charity in which the invalid lay ; for so 
detained him by observing that she was the person who had most reason to com-| altered were those once handsome features, and so emaciated was his late ath- 
plain, since he had treated her as though she was without interest in his |letic form, that he could with difficulty recognise him. There was a change 
welfare. \lalso in Edmund : his intelligent countenance bore an expression of thoughtful- 
* No, Miss Morland,” he made answer : ‘I supposed you to be deeply in-|/ness and sadness unusual in one so young ; but it was at the same time ren- 
terested in anything that concerned me ; but | was grievously mistaken ; and! jdered more dignified by the ennobling motives which had actuated his conduct. 
this transaction has revealed to me that we were never suited for each other |The meeting was touching in the extreme. ‘The contrition of one brother was 

If you can esteem the claimsof a widowed parent and helpless family to be so jevidently as deep and sincere as the forgiveness of the other was cheerful and 

light—if you can throw contempt upon an honourable occupation, undertaken jheartfelt ; and Edmmund’s assurances that their widowed parent would receive 

under suchcircumstances—you would never have made me happy, and I, on jher prodigal son with open arms, afforded to Richard unspeakable satisfaction. 
the other hand, could not have rendered you so. It is well, perhaps, that we|| The debilitated state to which the youth was reduced, prevented the possi- 
have thus become better acquainted with each other's character, though to me bility of his being removed for some considerable time ; but his family looked 
itis a bitterdiscovery. Adieu ! [ little thought when I entered this house that anxiously for his arrival at the home of his childhood, and no one more so than 

I should leave it thus ;’ and he again made a movement to depart. ‘Elizabeth, who hopefully prophesied that her nursing would soon restore him to 

Ellen would at that moment have given much to recall what she had, in the! iperfect health. At length he was clasped in the e:mbraces of his fond mother 
full confidence of her power, uttered ; but her pride would not allow her to make, and affectionate sisters who with one accord resolved to obliterate all remem- 
any concession, and she suffered him to depart without a word. No language}|brance of the past, and to encourage his resolution of amendment. 

can describe the feelings of Edmund Harley as he bent his steps towards his} “J donot ask you to place firm reliance in my promises of reformation,” 

once happy home. ‘The hopes of his youth were in every way blighted ; yet he||Richard one day said, addressing his brother. ‘The resolutions made on a 

was free from self-accusations ; nor did he in any instance repent of the course! |sick-bed are, I know, often broken; but if, after twelve months’ trial, I retain 

he had taken. There is an elevating principle in virtue which sustains the mind! your confidence. I wish you to intrust the business to my care, and then pursue 

under every calamity, and this principle alone supported our hero under his ac-||the course you had at first marked out. Believe me,’ he earnestly added, ‘I 

cumulated disappointments. am not prompted by self-interest in making this proposal. I am now convinced 

Mrs. Harley's penetrating mind had forseen the probable event of Miss Mor-||that it was at a sacrifice of your feelings that you undertook it ; and in reques- 

land’s rejection of her son. She surmised that her affections were not of a||ting you to give it up, I am influenced only by a desire for your benefit. 1 

very durable nature : but to the simple-hearted Elizabeth, it was a matter ofas- | will willingly yield the entire profits to my mother and sisters, and derive no 

tonishment that any young woman could be indifferent to the regard of her idol-||further emolument from it than as if | were a stranger hired to fill your place.’ 
ised brother, be his position in society what it might. The private sorrows of | Edmund cheerfully acceded to this proposition : it seemed to animate him with 

Edmund were, however, swallowed up in a fresh affliction, which befell the, | fresh hope ; and Elizabeth, who was present, threw her arms alternately around 

family shortly afterwards. The conciliating spirit evinced, and the generousl leach, and wept tears of delight. ‘ Did] not tell you, dear Edmund, that there 

offers which were made, by the elder towards the younger brother, had no effect!/would be a blissful termination to all our misfortunes '’ she exclaimed. Then 


in softening the resentment of the latter, who viewed with dissatisfaction every turning to her younger brother, she energetically added, ‘On the fulfilment of 
measure proposed for the promotion of peace and unity. He was missed one)| your promises, Richard, all our hopes must rest. But you will fulfil them—I 
morning from the family breakfast, and when sought for in his chamber, it was||am sure you will. You will, forthe future, be to our dear mother what Ed- 
discovered that he had not occupied it during the night. The fact that great |mund has hitherto been. He may then pursue his studies, and we shall all be 
part of his wardrobe was gone, too plainly denoted that be had voluntarily ab-)| happy yet.’ 
sented himself ; but not a line could be found to give his distressed relations And Elizabeth’s prophecy was aceomplished—her fondest hopes were real- 
any clue to the path he had taken, or the course he intended to purgue, nor ised ; for Richard’s good conduct during the period he had himself specitied 
could they hear of any one who had seen him since the previous evening. The |having guaranteed further stability, the business was consigned to his care. Mrs 
health of Mrs. Harley, which had been greatly enfecbled by her late severe af-, Harley thought it most prudent, for a season, to permit him to have it on his 
fliction, sunk under this additional grief, and she was confined to her chamber jown terms ; butas he gave no cause for dissatisfaction in the capacity of fore. 
with a malady which threatened a fatal termination. It was now that the domes-||man, it was wholly intrusted to his direction shortly after he became of age. 
tic virtues of Elizabeth were called into action. The management of the house-||Edmund, meanwhile, with the aid of Mr Morland—who, notwithstanding the 
hold affairs, and the charge of the younger members of the family, devolved on jrupture with his daughter, was still his attached and steady friend—recom- 
her, in addition to the task of nursing her invalid parent ; but her character, un-!|menced his studies in one of the colleges, and having gone through the neces- 
like that of Ellen Morland’s, required to be tested by adverse circumstances) /sary course, attained the goal towards which his desires had so long been direc- 
to exhibit its beauty. . \ited. He was now able to offer his widowed parent and younger sisters an 
Knowing the dislike Richard had for business, Edmund thought it probable /asylum beneath his roof, leaving Elizabeth to be the housekeeper of her twin- 
that his brother had enlisted in the military service ; and he accordingly took a |brother. The furnace of affliction had further purified the character of Edmund 
journey to London, in order to ascertain if this were the case. He felt con-|\Harley, and he entered on his sacred office with a mind better prepared for ex- 
vinced that the strict discipline exercised in the army would be revolting to the |tensive usefulness than it would formerly have been. And now, im looking back 
ay of a youth who had resisted the mildest parental control, and he would jupon the past, he is led to see that, though ‘ eg of duty’ was in his case 
ave made any sacrifice to purchase his release, could he have persuaded him |ragged and toilsome, it was the only safe one, that it had ultimately led to 


to returnto his home. His search was, however, fruitless; no traces of the) |solid and durable happiness. 
fugitive could be discovered, and the afflicted family could only wait the result! 
of time. | 
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’ Harley, and for their sakes she strove to bear her twofold bereavement. ‘The ‘ 


The entire devotion of her eldest son, together with the unremitting atten-| 
tions of her gentle nurse, had the effect of soothing the wounded spirit of Mrs, 


RMiiscellaneous Articles. 


Electioneering Tactics in France-—Dnuring the preparations for the impend- 
ng general election in France, the papers teem with all sorts of anecdotes ree 


desertion of Richard had thrown much additional labour upon Edmund, wo, necting the manauvres of the would-be deputies to obtain the «most sweet 


never having been habituated to business, found the duties really onerous.) dhe vations The 


is not the least curious: 


Shut out from those beloved studies which had before been the food of his ex- : 
istence, he toiled early and late at an occupation which even prevented the pos- 


sibility of his thoughts running in those flowery paths ; yet he was never heard) 


found the greater part of the citizens at church. ‘Thither he, too, repaired, 


to utter a complaint. When alone with Elizabeth, he would sometimes picture | . : 

how happy he should have been had Providence permitted that he should have organ loft, to for th 

administered to the wants of his family by means of the sacred office towards| | ar Ris age Eger, the antiquated We 
||a degree of harmony unknown to it for half a century ; the old airs handed down 


which his wishes tended ; but he would check every risi 


of Geceatent with: through three or four generations were replaced by the Stabat Mater and Der 


the remark, that it was not his place to dictate, but to follow. His gentle sis- | 5°), tz. ‘The congregation were astonished, and the cure, wondering at the 


ter’s hopeful nature would soar above the present difficulties, and prophesy of 


mysterious event, ascended into the organ loft. and thanked the candidate for his 


brighter days. She was sure, she said, that his noble self-sacrifice would be! dis “ - : 
\/display. After mass, the electors were assembled at the cure’s, to dine with the 
rewarded even in this life ; that he was not intended ever to pursue a course so, extempore organist. At dessert, the clection was brought on the ¢ ts but 


opposed to his inclinations ; and these visions of future happiness had at least 


the effect of smoothing his present rugged path i 


here M. Behie’s success was far from being as complete as on the organ. “If 
you will stand for the situation of organist,” said one of the guests, “ you 


The expiration of two years found the family in much the same circumstan- | shall have my vote; but as for being deputy, that’s quite another matter.” — 


ces as when Richard quitted his home—with this exception, that time had in| 
some measure blunted the edge of their grief for the departed. Concerni 
the fate of the fugitive they were in equal uncertainty and anxiety, for no ti- 


dings of him had reached them during that period. ‘The London post, however,||terest, some statistics from the over! 
may be advan‘ageously cited. The whole production of the sugar-growi 


countries of the world, in 1844, is set down at 778,000 tons, of which 200, 

tons were furnished by Cuba alone. In the following year, Cuba produced only 

'180,000 tons, but the increase from other sources was so great that the total 
duce amounted to 769,000 tons, which was very little short of that in 144. 


one morning brought Edmund a letter, the direction of which bore a resem- 
blance to his brother’s handwriting, and, without saying a word which eould in- 
dicate what was ing in his mind, he withdrew from the family circle to pe- 
ruse it alone. e epistle, as he surmised, was from Richard ; but Edmund! 


Globe. 


Sugar Statistics —Now that the sugar duties are an absorbing topic of in- 
of Messrs. ‘l'rueman and Cook 


scarcely knew whether to rejoice or to weep over its contents. It told a tale of) t 
suffering, and was dated from an hospital, where the unhappy young man was |The consumption of sugar in the whole world, is estimated at 840,000 tons, of 
then lying, disabled by sickness, brought on by privation and hardship ; but it}|which the United Kingdom consumes about 250,000, the rest of Europe 4365,- 

000, the United States of America 150,000, and Canada and the other British 


breathed a spirit of penitence and submission he had never before evinced, and 
this gave some cheering hopes of future amendment. ‘To you, my brother,’ 
he concluded by saying—‘ to you I turn when all the zest of mankind frown) 


upon me ; for in you] see the representative of that excellent father whose|/maple sugar and foreign im 
tion of tropical sugar and the consumption of the whole world is chiefly made 


colonies 15,000. The growth of the United States does not exceed 100,000 
tons, or about two-thirds of the consumption, and the deficiency is supplied by 


tion. ‘The cifference between the total produc- 


counsels | despised, and whose name I slandered. Yes ; 1 cannot forget that I’ ’ 
taxed his memory with injustice, because he had not placed confidence in a jup by the manufacture of sugar from beet-root, which now extends annually to 
|80,000 tons. ‘The surplus stock held in Europe at the end of each year has 


son who had never acted other than the — part. My mother truly 
prophesied that I should live to repent it. But if 

you receive me once more into my early home, I will try by every means to 
make restitution for the past, by devoting my future life to the service of th 


my early life be spared, and|/been about 130,000 tons ; and, notwithstanding the necessity of keeping a large 
surplus is diminished by the increased celerity of communication, it is considered, 


that a stock of 130,000 tons, upon an annual consumption in Europe alone 9 
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675,000 tons is not more than a moderate provision against the vicissitudes| 


which attend the growth of the article. 


THE SPEAKING AUTOMATON. 

Various attempts have been made by mechanical agency to imitate the hu- 
man voice, but hitherto, we believe, with very partial success. ‘I'he praise of 
overcoming the difficulty has been reserved for a German artist. With the in- 
genuity for which his countrymen are famous he has constructed a speaking 
machine, which utters every sound of which the human organ is capable, with 
surprising distinctness ; which whispers, speaks aloud, laughs, sings, talks in 
every language, and repeats any form of words that any visitor may require. 
Professor Faber is the inventor of this new marvel. He has brought it from 
Vienna, where it was exhibited with great applause ; and has, during the early 

t of the week, exhibited it in a room in the Egyptian-hall, to assemblages 

istinguished for rank and for scientific attainments. The result has been 


highly satisfactory. 
e machine has been constructed from an attentive observation of the hu- 
man organs of articulation ; and the professor, by closely following nature in 
the formation of lungs, larynx, and mouth, has been able to make his machine 
extremely simple and manageable. There is no charlatanry about it ; all the ar- 
a a Hy are exposed, and the professor invites the closest inspection of them. 
e first thing that strikes the spectator on regarding the machine is a figure, 
life-size, dressed in Oriental costume. The mouth of this figure alone moves. 
At the back of the head is an apparatus like the bellows to a blacksmith’s 
forge, which acts as lungs for a supply of air necessary to articulation. Then, 
on one side are a number of keys, not unlike those of a pianoforte, communi 
cating with the internal arrangements of the figure. By touching these singly, 
the sounds of the alphabet are produced, and, by touching them in combina- 
tion, words and sentences are rapidly uttered. Nothing can be more simple 
and ingenious than the effects produced. ‘The appearance would, however, be 


more scientific if the figure, which answers no purpose, were altogether dis- 


pensed with. 

The German alphabet is uttered more distinctly than the English alphabet— 
in fact the machine speaks English with a German accent, but some sounds 
common to both languages are given with astonishing accuracy, as f, m, n, s, 
and x. So in sentences the German pronunciation is clearer than the English ; 
but even in the latter tongue many of the words are perfectly spoken. In the 
sentence, ‘‘ How do you do, ladies and gentlemen?” it is difficult to believe 
that the last word is not spoken by a human voice. Generally, too, the nume- 
rals are correctly uttered, as “ twenty-one,” ‘one hundred :and thirty-six,” 
the complex sounds appearing more distinct than the simple ones. ‘The liquid 
sound of u s but imperfectly rendered ; all the consonants are pronounced more 
accurately than the vowels. Professor Faber works the machine nearly, if nos, 
quite, as rapidly as a person can speak. Its pronunciation of English 1s certainly 
better than his own. 

He has been twenty years in bringing this singular and beautiful piece of 
mechanism to its present state of efficiency, yet it is still evidently capable of 
great improvement. ‘The principles on which it is constructed allow of the 
most perfect accuracy in speech and sound being attained. In singing the ma- 
chine gives promise of brilliant vocalization. Keally it would be rash to pre- 
dict that Grisi and Lablache would much longer retain their fame. Succces- 
sive improvements may, perhaps, give this machine powers that will rival the 
trill of the nightingale and the lark, and defy all competition from the human 


or, 

‘The most amusement is produced by the laughter of the machine. Without 
being perfectly natural, it is so grotesquely life-like as to provoke genuine mer- 
riment from all who hear it. Another amusing portion of the performance is 
when it speaks as if labouring under the effect of a bad cold. 

Professor Faber seems absolutely devoted to his instrument. A child of his 
-own creation, he has the fondness of a parent for it, and is continually develop- 
ing new capacities in it. He appears to be a mechanical: genius, and to have 
an extraordinary ear for sound. He is very intelligent, and has an intellectual 
head ; his face is marked with traces of careful study. He is advancing in 
years, turned of fifty we think, and is short in person, with quick and rapid ges- 
‘tures. Being but very imperfectly acquainted with English himself, he la- 
‘ours under the difficulty of not immediately catching the exact pronunciation 
of the words his machine has to repeat. But, allowing for this, the invention is; 
truly extraordinary, and a perfect triumph of mechanical skill. One is temp- 


——— — 


witnesses five lashes apiece, and ordered the constable to pay the costs. | 
had no cases since.” 

Let me state an instance or two nearer home. Soon after [ came to Cin- 
cinnati, a newly-elected magistrate, who was entirely incempetent to the 
duties of the office, had his maiden case before him. Heheard the plaintiff’s 
jstatement and the testimony of his witnesses, with great attention, and the 
moment they were through pronounced judgment in the case. 

** Stop,” said the defendant, “don’t you mean to hear my defence ?” 

** No,” said the squire, “if I was to hear both parties, I should not know 
how to decide.” 

This was the magistrate’s first and last case, es he had already made 
0 Esrers of his unfitness, and resigned the office for fear of further dif- 

eulty. 

We have a squire in Storrs township, who administers the laws like a 
Turkish Cadi, that cares little for forms if he can only accomplish the de- 
mands of justice. He had two or three Irishmen who had been working on 
the canal, and the whiskey getting the upper hand, had maltreated some ot 
the neighbors. The culprits were brought up, the cnarge made, and the 
defence, such as it was, regularly heard. 

** Well,” said the squire, pronouncing his judgment, “ this is so aggra- 
vated a case that I shall enter sentence of transportationjfor one year ” 

Transport huz.” 

** Do you dispute my authority,” replied the choleric magistrate, ‘ ’ll 
soon let you know.” So saying, he called up the Germans who worked on 
|his farm, and placing them under the authority of the constable—“ Here,” 
isaid he to the officers, ** transport these men over to Kentucky, and if they 
‘come back, upset them next time in the ricer; that will be trausportation 
for life! 

The sentence was actually carried into effect. 


Moderation of the Camel Driver.—It is impossible (says M. Carrette) to 
compare the wants and habits of the Arab camel driver, employed to transport 
merchandise from one end of Africa to the other, with the habits and wants of 
the European waggoner, without being struck with the contrast. The carrier 
‘must, every evening, have a roof to cover him, a bed to lie upon—were the 
roof but that of a hovel, the bed but that of straw. He cannot exist without 
substantial food ; and this want is rendered one of still more imperious necessi- 
ity by the stimulating influences of the spirituous liquors which he swallows at 
the wayside pothouse. The Arab camel driver needs no other bed than the 
bare grounds, no other roof than the sky above ; his only nutriment is a cup of 
\water and a little grain; and even of this humble fare he never partakes with- 
out thanking Heaven for its sounty in providing it; the spring of pure water is 
‘his most tempting hour of entertainment. In our countries sobriety is a virtue ; 
the very word is unknown in the vocabulary of the Arab camel driver. What 
goes beyond the strictly necessary, is, in his notions, excess. To these types 
of temperance and frugality it is that we owe the date which sweetens our meal, 
the ivory that adorns our houses, a portion of the gold that fosters our luxuriant 
tastes.— Scientific Exploration of Algeria. 


A Battlefield.—For two days a thousand cannon had swept it, and three 
hundred thousand men had struggled upon it in the midst of their fire. 
The grassy plain was trodden into mire, on which nearly twenty thousand 
men mangled, torn and bleeding, had been strewn. Many had been carried 
into the city during the night, but some stark and stiff in death—some rest- 
ing on their elbows, pale and ghastly, and calling for help, others writhing 
in mortal agony amid heaps of the slain, still covered the ground. Others 
which had been hastily buried the day before, lay in their half covered 
graves—here a leg and there an arm, sticking out of the ground, while to 
crown the horror of the scene, multitudes of women were seen roaming about 
the field, not to bind up the wounded but to plunder the dead. They went 
from heap to heap of the slain, turning over the mangled bodies and strip- 
ping them of their clothing ; and loaded down with their booty, gathered 
it in piles besides the corpses. Unmolested in their work they made the 
shuddering field still more ghastly by strewing it with half naked forms. 
White arms and bodies stretched across each other, or dragged away from 
the heaps they had helped to swell, made the heart even of Napoleon tern 
faint as he rode over the field of slaughter. Oh, what a comment on war, 
and what acure for ambition and the love of glory was this field! The 
terrified and horror stricken inhabitants came out from the cellars of their 


ted to think while listening to the heaven-given faculty of language, so well im- 
itated by art, that this is, perhaps, the nearest approach it is possible for human 


ingenuity to make, towards realizing Mrs. Shelley’s conception of a man-crea-|' 


being.—London Paper. 


THE MAGISTRACY—QUEER DECISIONS. 

Various and amusing are the stories told of Justices of the Peace, popu- 
larly called Squires, who as they temper mercy ~vith the strict rigor of the 
law, give judgments sometimes of the most ludicrous cast. Our Baltimore 
magistrates, in times gone by, have given some strange decisions, but they 
are fairly eclipsed by the following, which we find chronicled by a corres- 
pondent of a Cincinnati paper. Baltimore Clipper. 

I knew a“ Squire” in Pennsylvania, before whom a certain Henry Bru- 
ner, who did not abound much in worldly goods, was brought for a breach 
of the peace. The case was a flagrant one, and the evidence was clear and 
explicit. 

« Well, Henry,” said the Squire, “it ishnt wert while to hear your| 
defence, de case is so blain, unt if you had de money | should fine you dree 
dollars, aber I knows you aint cot de fuscht red cent, put as de ents of jus- 


| 


tice musht not be defeated, de blantiff shall bay mine gosts unt I will bay, 


de constablers gosts mine own self, und you, Henry, are hereby seudenced 
to shop wood four tays on my farm as your fine.” 

The Indians on the Tonewando reservation, New York, had given great 
trouble to the neighboring magistrates with their petty and vexatious law 
suits, and great complaints on the subject being. made known to De Witt 
Clinton, then governor of the State, he appointed one of the tribe to act as 
Justice of the Peace in all cases to which Indians were parties. Some six 
months after, the magistrate, who had been most incommoded by these In- 
dian suits, met his brother squire, and very naturally asked him how he got 
pom in his new employment, and whether there was as much business in 
that line as formerly. 

“Ss not,” said the Indian, *‘ only two cases yet.” 

«¢ Two cases only in six months,” replied his neighbor in surprise ; “ let 
us hear how you managed the last.” 

“© Well,” said the new squire, ‘‘ Tom Silverheels sued Nicholas Obale for; 
assault and battery. It was a clear case, so I directed the plaintiff should 


have thirty lashes, and the Sentif (defendant) thirty lashes, too, and the 


succoring the wounded. 
Such was the field of Dresden as described by Headley: 


seme dwellings and strove tu relieve this woe by burying the dead and 
| 

| Poor Pay.—‘* What’s the matter uncle Jerry ?” said Mr. ——, as old Je- 
remiah K, was passing by, growling most ferociously. 

| “* Matter?” said the old man; “ why, I’ve been luggin’ water all the 
mornin’ for Dr. C.’s wife to wash with, and what d’ye ’spose I got for it ?” 
| ‘About ninepence.” 
| **Ninepence!” She told me the doctor would pull a tooth for me some- 


time !” Boston Sun 


| Major of the infantry who was superintending the drill, ordered 
“Rally on the reserve !” but on rolled the sailors like the waves of the ocean 
‘with redoubled energy, till their own officer, who had the order explained 
'to him, cried out—** Line of battle ships ready about ”” The old boat- 
‘seaman who acted as sergeant, replied instantly —“ Aye, aye, sir—all rea- 
dy!” ‘Bout ship and away she goes, all sail set,” bawled the Lt. Every 
‘man wheeled on his own axis, and steering for his tormer position, came in 
‘with a perfect rush, all right and tight. Picayune. 


FAREWELL TO SPLENDID FOLLIES. 


BY SIR PHILIP SYDNEY. 

Leave me, O Love ! which reachest but to dust ; 
And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things,— 
Grow rich in that which never taketh rust ; 
Whatever fades but fading pleasure brings. 

Draw in thy beams and humble all thy might 
To that sweet yoke where tasting freedoms be : 
Which breaks the clouds, and opens forth the light, 
That doth but shine and give us sight to see. 

Oh! take fast hold, let that light be thy guide 
In this small course which birth draws out of death ; 
And think how ill becometh him to slide, 
Who seeketh heaven, and comes of heavenly breath. 
Then, farewell, world, thine uttermost I see ; 
Eternal Love ! maintain thy life in me. 
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i ft : PARISIAN BOARDING-SCHOOLS. | sag wd her to the kitchen, where they are instructed in all that is necessary 
In these days, when the careful education of the young is becoming hourly! The pe 
Cin- of more importance to the reflecting portion of the world, it may not be unin-) change of 
t j ) porta . g y |Iners. studies, wardrobes ; and the younger children b lingly attached 
© the teresting to notice the habits of our intelligent neighbours in regard to matters; |¢o their little man h for h 
ae, s 4 of such consequence to society. In France, where everything is reduced to sys all their difficulties. is so 
ind the tem, where the government appoints, and individuals can only act in accordance) of the tal 
with the orders given for their guidance, the schools for all classes are kept most) |; of 
know 4 appened to us to become acquainted with a pupil from one of the principal of 
3 these establishments in Paris for the education of young ladies, and hoping an 
made : th hod . , \|prizes, when the authorities examine into the proficiency cf the pupils, and 
: - account of the method pursued there will be agreeable to many of our readers, |, w, latinas : : 
of gallant cannot hold their situations without passing @ rigorous examination, not only 
ing on py ’ hen 'S| |the various branches of learning they profess to teach, but as to their acquaint- 
me ot af te famil ance with the laws of health, the care of temper, the etiquette of society, &c. 
d the 4 he had '|They are very kindly treated ; and though their salaries are small, and their du- 
& won, and sent her iunmediately to |jyent treats to the theatre, or some other place of diversion, reward the other. 
” $t. Cyr. Under Madame Campan she remained for some years, first as a pupil,’ /Phey live on familiarly agreeable terms with he, in 
then acting as sub-governess ; but the salary of the under-teachers bemg mad-||perselfias the head of 
equate to her maintenance, and she having at this time her mother thrown by the force of gentleness “ee 
ced on Pe her for support, she had the energy to begin a school of her own, with her mo-| ment * ee ee ee ~ 
Jere,” 4 ther as gouvernante of the household, and her husband as assistant teacher; for : : : : 
they she had married a precepteur of some reputation. They began modestly in al 
ation small hired house, with a suitable garden, at St. Denis: and every year their | \aire’s wife and th boot’s wike vi ’ aoe i 
school increased, and every report of the inspecteurs and inspectrices was fa chor 
jjevery month. These ladies are not satisfied with a general view. They exam- 
theve were considerably added to, more bedooms being roqrared| minutely, open locks, peep here, pry there, taste the provisions, question the 
\sport table and fruit garden has also been joined to the domain, which now extends to! |)),in¢ without hesitatio “¥ eed ra seme Monsieur had 
nts of several acres. ‘Ihere are at present about one hundred and forty young ladies) an additional they did : nd 
varrier pursuing their studies under Madame s care, sixty of whom, are boarders. |thing escapes them, though our informant assured us, with the ide = pe : 
aS the the rest day scholars, who conform, as far as their hours of attendance permit, | ection for her old instructress, that they had v el sedi rm 
thout to the regulation of the establishment. Besides monsieur and madame, there Madame ad very any faults ind. 
are four governesses, and such visiting masters as are required by the course of peighboushood Paris There 
The house has been skilfully adapted for the accommodation of so large a wd be in Gil, wo 
up of number of pupils. ‘There are four class-rooms of sufficient size, carefully ven-, 
apartment—the orders of the government upon this very important point, in| 
What the meals are taken, is a long, lofty room, destitute of any furniture but forms! to us abl the of calling, 
types and tables, with windows opening on the cheerful playground, and a stove to, be the 
keep it comfortably warm durmg winter. The playroom is the same size |these = advantage in the class generally, whether 
sriant the refectoire, and perfectly empiy. Here, in bad weather, when amusement |,,, public for \ 
out of doors would be injurious, are passed the merry half hours which inter-| ith 
their also varying in without one idea of the qualifications necessary for the dis- 
fire. r, according to the space of the dormitories—ali regulated by the orders of|| . 
sand overnment. Each young lady has a small camp-bed to herself, at a certain’ 
rried 2 from the next, with a stool beside it. No other furniture is admitted th, their P ainful labours, to sympathise 
ing and they must be placed in particular positions: and a governess sleeps in each) |) ng 
thers ; apartment, on a flooring raised above the bricks, at the end of the ea At! assisiing in the education of others, they would enter upon this interesting em- " 
rered the ringing of a bell all rise—in summer at half-past five, in winter an hour |”. fixed on the of ite 
le to : later—and repair to the cabinet de toilette, where a waiting-maid assists the||UOUey occupied with the one great end in view. They would feel that their y 
|\place was beside their pupils, with whom their interests were for the time iden- 
piece Of ‘ified ; and the affection for their chi i 
went bread at this time ; in winter they have soup instead of milk. The gov 
irip- bed ||mexion induces, would soon so lighten their cares,as to make their labours those 
ie ; y ) y prayers, s, and descend! /o¢ Jove. Another point to be insisted that they should be trai 
to the school-room, where the bell rings for them to meet at seven, or half after, | themselves No h 
sae ‘ according to the season. They study till nine, when the bell rngs for break own childre i; ted 
fast—a meal which, in France, 1s quite a dinner : soup, entrees, roti, vegetables, |) niliations “Were the y 
3 and wine (vin ordinaire,) diluted for the pupils, and served to them very liber- 
ally under the name of ‘abondance.’ Half an hour only is allowed for each 
Th. meal, so that from half after nine till ten the pupils amuse themselves. The) mec a 
bell then summons them to their classes ; it next rings for the change of classes;| 
and rings at for the and pupils enjoy-| NOTHING LESS 
ing a rur.in the grounds, or a romp in the empty room, according to the weather. to 
| There is a fo ban of bread and frait about two o'clock ; dinner at half- | a reer told 2 eee economists to keep a thing nine years, and J 
a past five, which is just a repetition of the breakfast. Afterwards the younger||!9 the end we sha find a use for it—a maxim which receives striking confirma- . 
| Je- 4 children amuse themselves till their bed time, at eight o’clock, when prayers tion from the recent progress of the useful arts. Things which, ° lately as 4 
* are said by all; the elder girls sit up till nine or ten, as suits their ages, reading) the commencement of our journal, were laid aside as useless, have now become 
e aloud, and working in madame’s drawing-room. of value ; and substances which at one time were looked upon as positive an- 
Sw ; We hardly think it necessary to particularise the cou se of instruction pur-| /"oyances and obstructions, have been turned to advantage. We mean to ad- 4 
‘ sued—the useful being in these days so thoroughly joined with the agreeable ac-| ‘duce a few examples in illustration of this fact—a fact doubly gratifyi 
ng in e da) g y gratitying, as 
me- 4 complishments required in polite life, that it would be almost a wearisome repe-||bearing not only upon what has been thus acquired, but as pointing to every other ! 
om tition to call attention to them. What we wish to impress on the minds of those| object in nature, however worthless in the esteem of our present ignorance. 
red engaged in the tuition of youth, is the care taken of the bodily health of the|| Turning in the first place to agriculture, which, within the last twenty years, 
upils—the precautions used not to overfatigue the brain—the short time occu- has made astonishing progress, we are met at every step with evidences of t 
aad pied by each pursuit—the very little learned by rote—the extreme attention fact that nothing is useless. Before the present century, the bones of animals : 
= id to the thorough understanding of all that is taught, nothing being left be. |were used to a small extent in turnery and other arts; but the great mass of 
ea- ind in a progress which, in the end, is really rapid, in consequence of its careful them was thrown aside as offal, fit only to be buried out of sight. Now, every 
a ‘commencement—the two hours of varied study, regularly followed by the half scrap from kennel and kitchen is carefully collected ; mills have been erected J 
“ hour's play—the crowd of happy children let loose together to laugh, and jump, |i various part of the country for crushing them ; and in this state they are 
Aq and skipp. and run, exerting every muscle, without one anxious thought ; and,| regarded as one of the finest manures for light turnip soils. So great has the 
in the evenings, madame’s cheerful drawing-room, where, as daughters of the demand been for this material during the past fifteen years, that it is imported f 


house, they are affectionately entertained by one who shows a mother's interest, 
in their comfort. Every Thursday throughout France is a half-holiday in every 
school; after twelve o’clock, nothing is thought of but amusement. In summer 
there are long country rambles, expeditions to collect flowers or butterflies, or 
merely to play at some merry game in some particular field ; or the pupils may 
be satisfied with the extensive grounds belonging to them, in which a tent is 
pitched for them to read or work in during the heat of the day. In the evenings: 
there is always a soiree, generally ending in a dance, all the preparations for 
which are made by the young ladies. They arrange the salon for company, su- 
perintend the simple refreshments, settle the order of the dances, and select the 
music to be performed by themselves. T'wo of the eldest among them receive 
the guests, acting as hosts during the whole evening—madime being on these 
occasions one of the company, which is often pretty numerous, as many ladies 
of all ages are invited; but monsieur is the only gentleman. One day in the 
week, a proportion of the higher classes attend madame on her regular inspec- 


from foreign and even distant countries ; and of late considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in obtaining a supply. At present, we believe, the price of 
bone-dust ranges from 20s. 10 25. per unperial quarter—a price so tempting, 
that adulteration with slaked lime, sawdust, and the like, is not unfrequently 
resorted to. How our forefathers would have laughed at the prediction of bone- 
mille, and British soil fertilised with ship-borne bones from Germany and Prus- 
sia! The same may be remarked of soot, night-soil, and the waste sub- 
stances which used to flow from gas-works, and from the factories of the soap- 
boiler, the sugar-refiner, and others. Not many years ago, these were wholly, 
or almost wholly, neglected — looked upon as nuisances to be got rid of ; now, 
they are carefully collected, and bring remunerating prices. x story is told 
that the magistrates of Edinburgh, some century and a half ago, were so 
thoroughly at a loss what to do with the refuse and offal on the streets, that they 
felt grateful, if they did not even proffer a reward to a neighbouring laird for 
carting it off to his land! The worthy magistracy, however, were not more 
ignorant in their corporate, than other people were, at a much later pe- 


tion of the house, assisting her in her care of the furniture. Another day they 


| 
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riod, in their individual capacities ; for most of the substances now valued as||dollars. It is especially mortifying to see that, in Pennsylvania, there has beea 
manures were then nuisances and obstructions. Soot. then thrown to the winds |introduced within the last seven years, exclusive of hardware and cutlery, nearly 
is now carefully bagged, and sold at so much per bushel ; urine, and other’ leighty thousand tons of iron, and that of these there were about forty-nine thoug 
liquid, for which the former used formerly to dig a sewer, that it might be car-||sand tons of railroad iron, costing probably three millions and a half of dollars. 
ried away from his formstead, is now tanked, and poured over his land ; the Nay, this very day, in visiting your mines, we saw, at the farthest depths o/ 
urate of commerce is but a mixture of urine and calcined gypsum ; and night- these subterranean passages, that the very coal and iron were brought to the 
soil is now extensively prepared with gypsum or lime, put in casks, and sold |mouth of the mines on rail-tracks of British iron, manufactured in Britain and 
under the name of poudrette. ‘The blood, lime, and animal charical, which |'sent to us from a distance of three thousand miles.” Such was the state of 


had served the purposes of the sugar refiner, used to be thrown aside as waste ; Matters in 1840; now, there are about one hundred anthracite furnaces in 
‘America, iron, lead, and copper are now produced in abundance ; and exports, 


jinstead of imports, may be shortly expected. What wonderful results have 
‘thus been fanned into existence by a current of heated air! Even ause has 
'|been found for the iron dross or slag of the furnace, which is generally thrown 
‘aside as cumbersome refuse. This refuse, while in a fluid state, is run into iron 
|\forms, which are previously brought to a red heat by being placed so as to re. 
| eeive the superfluous flame which issues from the mouth of the furnace. The 
'|forms, with their contents, are then allowed to cool slowly by being placed in 
||sand, just as glass is annealed to render it less brittle and more compact. By 
this procedure, it is asserted that the discoverer (a French mechanic) has suc- 
ceeded in forming paving-stones, flags, large building blocks, and even pipes, of 
any given form, of a degree of hardness and polish, equal to the best hewn na- 
tural granite, and at the most trifling cost conceivable. . 

The progress of chemistry likewise furnishes abundant evidence that nothing 
in nature is useless ; in fact the whole history of the science is one continued 
exposition of the doctrine. To take a single example from Baron Liebig’s 
Familiar Letters. Soda has been used from time immemorial in the manufac- 
ture of soap and glass—two chemical proddctions, which employ and keep in 
circulation an immense amount of capital. Till the present century, this sub- 
stance was obtained from kelp, barilla, and the like, at a great expense, and 
even in limited and uncertain quantities. Now, it is procured, to any amount, 
rom common salt, and in this process muriatic acid is set free in abundance. 


now, in the south of France, it is sold under the name of * animalised char- 
coal,’ and has, according to Professor Johnstone, risen to such a price, that the 
sugar refiners actually sell it for more than what the unmixed blood and animal 
charcoal originally cost them! Guano, though long used by the Peruvians as 
a manure, was disregarded by us till within the last eight or ten years. In 1830, 
a shipowner would much sooner have loaded his vessel with profitless ballast 
than this substance ; and yet, in 1845, its importation gave employment to a 
large portion of our mercantile navy, and every rock and islet of the Pacific 

Atlantic was visited, lest, happily. a few hundred tons of this deposit might 
reward the search. ‘Though now reduced to L 8 or L.10 a ton, seven years 
ago its price was more than double that sum : and this, be it observed, for a 
substance which in our boyhood had no mercantile value whatever. ‘The am- 
moniacal liquor of gas-works, which used to be carried off by covered drains as 
a nuisance, is now sold to the farmer at so much per gallon. And so rapid are 
revolutions of this kind, that a gas company, which, to our knowledge, paid 
several hundred pounds to obtain sewerage for the article, would now reckon 
it waste to let a single gallon pass that way. And so will it shortly be with the 
sewer-water of our large cities, to which our ancestors never directed a thought, 
but which is at present engaging the attention of the scientific, that it may be 
converted into a source of wealth, instead of being, as it has hitherto been, as 
source of nuisance and disease. 


Nor do we need to look to agriculture alone for illustrations of our maxim :'¥ 


mining and metallurgy are equally rich in examples. Cobalt, which yields the 
valuable blue pigment of that name, was for ages accounted a very trouble- 


some article to the miner ; copper pyrites, the common available ore in England, 


was, till recently, thrown aside as rubbish by the miners of South America Mr. 
Darwin, speaking of the Chilian method of mining, observes, that ‘ the two 
principal improvements introduced by foreigners had been, first, reducing by 
previous roasting the copper pyrites, which, being the common ore in Corn- 


wall, the English miners were astounded on their arrival to find thrown away 
as useless ; secondly, stamping and washing the scoriw from the old prey: 


by which process particles of metal are recovered in abundance. I have ac 
tually seen mules carrying to coast, for transportation to England, a cargoo 
such cinders. But the first case is much the most curious. The Chuilian 
miners were so convinced that copper pyrites contained not a particle of copper, 
that they laughed at the Englishmen for their ignorance, who laughed in turn, 
and bought their richest veins for a few dollars. 

It is very odd that, in a country where mining had been extensively carried 
on for many years, so simple a process as gently roasting the ore, to expel the 
sulphur previous to smelting it, had never been discovered.” At the beginning 
of the present century, the black band ironstone—which has added an unknown 
value to the west of Scotland, and materially influenced the iron-trade of the 
world—was treated as so much rubbish; no iron-founder would have taken a 
gift of it. 
the credit of first employing the black-band is due, “this ironstone was confined 
to the Calder iron works, erected by me in 1800-2, where it was employed in 
mixture with other ironstones of the argillaceous class. It was afterwards used 
in mixture at the Clyde iron works, and, I believe, nowhere else. ‘There existed 
on the part of the iron trade a strong feeling of prejudice against it. About 
the year 1825, the Monkland Company were the first to use it alone, and with- 
out any other mixture than the necessary quantity of limestone for a flux. The 
success of this company soon gave rise to the Gartsherrie and Dundyvan fur 
naces, in the midst of which progress came the use of raw pit coal and blast— 
the latter one of the greatest discoveriesan metallurgy of the present age, and, 
above every other process, admirably adapted for smelting the black-band iron- 
stone. The greatest produce in iron-furnace, with the black-band and cold- 
blast, never exceeded sixty tons a week; the produce per furnace with hot- 
blast now averages ninety tons. Instead of twenty, twenty-five, or thirty hun- 
dred weight of limestone, formerly used to make a ton of iron, the black-stone 
now requires only six, seven, or eight hundred weight for the production of a 
ton. This arises from the extreme richness of the ore, when roasted, and from’ 
the small quantity of earthy matter it contains, which renders ti.e operation of 
smelting the black-band with hot-blast more like the melting of iron than the 
smelting of an ore’ When properly roasted, its richness ranges from sixty to 
seventy per cent., so that little more than a ton and a half is required to make 
a ton of iron.” Here was an E/ dorado for our country ; and yet, when the’ 
present century commenced, no man regarded it; nay, it is only about twenty 


years since any company was found bold enough to use it without admixture! 


with other ores! ‘The same remarks apply with equal force to anthracite, or 
non-bituminous coal, which, ten or twelve years ago, was known only by the 
depreciatory names of “stone-coal,” and * blind-coal.” In our own country 
this anthracite occupies about one-third of the mineral basin of South Wales | 
it is found also in France, Austria, Bohemia, and Sardinia; and it constitutes’ 
the great bulk of the North American coal fields, whose dimensions are com. 
puted at eighty thousand square miles—about sixteen times as much us the’ 
coal-measures of all Europe. At the time we mention, any of those countries 
would have gladly exchanged its supply of anthracite for a single seam in the’ 
Newcastle coal-field ; but now, by the application of the hot-blast in iron- 
smelting and founding, the “ stone-coal” of our fathers is employed with as! 
great facility and success as the best bituminous coal. In 1840, at a dinner, 
iven at Pottsville, Pennsylvania, by W. Lyman, Esq., on the occasion of his 
ving successfully introduced the smelting of iron with anthracite, Mr. Nicho- 
las Biddle, who attended to witness the result of the experiments, after express- 
ing his entire satisfaction in their success, thus observes :—* And this, afte 
, is the great mystery the substitution of what is called the hot-ldast for the 
cold-blast. Let us see tne changes which this simple discovery is destined to 
‘make. As long as the iron ores and the coal of the anthracite region were in- 
capable of fusion, the ores were entirely useless, and the coal nearly unavailable 
for manufactures ; while, as the disappearance of the timber made charcoal very 
expensive, the iron of eastern Pennsylvania was comparatively small in quanti- 
ty and high in price, and the defective communications with the interior made 
its transportation very costly. ‘The result was, that, with all the materials of, 
supplying iron in our own hands, the country has been obliged to pay enor- 
mous sums to Europeans for this necessary. fn two years alone—1836-7— the! 


wportations of iron and steel amounted to upwards of twenty-four iillions of} 


« For several years after its discovery,” says Mr. Mushet, to whom! 


* At first,’ says Liebig, ‘ The profit upon the soda was so great, that no one took 
the trouble to collect the muriatic acid; it ran to waste—it had no commercial 
value. A profitable application of it, however, was soon discovered ; itis a 
compound of chlorine, and this substance may be obtained from it purer than 
from any other source. ‘The bleaching power of chlorine has long been known, 
but it was only employed upon a large scale after it was obtained from residua- 
ry muriatic acid ; and it was found that, in combination with lime, it could be 
transported to distances without any inconvenience. henceforth it was used 
for bleaching cotton &c.: and but for this new bleaching process, it could 
scarcely have been possible for the cotton manufacture of Great Britain to have 
attained its present enormous extent: it could not have competed in price with 
France and Germany. In the old process for bleaching, every piece must be 


'lexposed to the air and light during several weeks in summer, and kept con- 


tinually moist by manual labour. For this purpose meadow land, suitably si- 
tuated, was essential. But a single establishment near Glasgow bleaches four- 
teen hundred pieces of cotton daily throughout the year! What an enormous 
capital would be required to purchase land for this purpose! How greatly 
would it increase the cost ef bleaching to pay interest upon this capital, or to 
hire so much land in England ;* And yet the object of this vast saving—this 
powerful aid to our manufacturing greatness—was, not many years ago, run 
into the nearest common sewer as athing of no commercial value.’ Nay, we 
believe the huge chimney stacks which have been erected within the last five 
years in Glasgow and other places, for the purpose of carrying off the deleter- 
ious fumes of the muriatic acid disengaged in = manufacture of soda, are now 
rendered superiluous, by the conversion of the acid into a mercantile commodi- 
ty. So blind are we to the demands which the progress of the useiul arts may 
make, that one year we lay out vast sums to get rid of a substance, which in 
the next we are carefulto preserve as a source of peeuniary profit! Another 
example from the fertile field of chemistry, and we have done. It is known 
that a fleece of wool, in its natural state, is impregnated with greasy matter, 
which has to be got rid of, as far as possible, before it can be subjected to the 
ulterior processes of manufacture. This necessary purgation is undertaken by 
the woolashers. The waters through which the wool is passed and purified 
become necessarily the receptacle of all the fatty stuff thus discharged. The 
habit with the woolwashers has been to throw away these greasy washings as 
worthless—if in country districts, to the pollution of the neighbouring streams ; 
and if in towns, to the nuisance of the streets and thoroughfares. In summer 
time and hot weather, the decomposition and pernicious exhalations of those 
washings became an exciting cause of disease in towns such as Kheims, Elbeuf 
&c. where the wollen manufactures of France are most largely carried on. Now, 
however, by an ingenious appliance, the evil may not only be obviated, but 
converted into a source of gain to the manufacturer, and healthy profit to the 
public. By the simple addition of a certain quantity of potash and slacked lime, 
M. Pagnon-Vautrin has obtained the soaponification of the greasy washings, and 
empleys the soap so formed for scorching the fibres or threads of carded wool 
—thus making, as it were, the fleece scour itself. 

Such ara a few illustrations—and could be extended almost indefinitely —of 
the old fashioned maxim with which we headed this paper. We know of no 
fact in our economical progress more gratifying than that we should, within 
such a brief period, have converted to our use, comfort, and pleasure, so many 
jsubstances hitherto considered as useless, or even as detrimental. Nor dees its 
bearmg end here ; it points as hopefully to the future. bids us regard nothing 
in nature as worthless, and warns us to throw nothing aside until we have ex- 
hausted our ingenuity to turn it to advantage. And even then the history of 
the past must compel us to admit that we have failed in our efforts only for the 
present, and that a time will come when the rejected shall assume its value. If 
the last quarter of a century has furnished us with more illustrations of our max- 
im than any former period, it is only because human energy and invention has, 
during that time, been more vigorous and more sustained. ‘There is scarcely 
any difficulty that the human intellect may not conquer, provided thorught— 
vigorous, concentrated thought—be directed towards it ; and it is mainly for 
want of this that so many objects lie worthless or unimproved around. 

Imperial Parliament. 
COLONIAL POLICY. 
House of Commons, Aug. 5. 

On the motion for the order of the day for the second reading of the Sugar 
Duties (No. 3) Bill, a short conversation took place between Mr. P. Stewart, 
Mr. Hume, and Sir Geo. Grey, as to the compensating measures that were to be 
introduced, and an order in council on the subject of admitting labour into the 
colonies with greater facilities. 


The bill was then read a second time, 
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t On Thursday, the 6th, the House went into committee on the Sugar Duties||¥- 


Bristow, who exchs.—39th Ft : Bvt. Maj. M, G. Nixon to be Maj. without 


pur. v. E. W. Bray, who rets. upon full-pay; Lt. W. C. Wolfe to be Capt. v. 


and several clauses having bein agreed to, the report was ordered to bel| 
ee ee Nixon ; Ens. B. Thornhill to be Lt. v. Wolfe.—42d Ft. : Assist-Surg. H. 


received to-morrow. 
On Friday, the 7th, on the question that the report of the resolutions on the | 


— Duties be read, 


\Mackey, fm. the 5th Ft to be Surg.—45th Ft. : Assist.-Surg. R. T. Scott, 
fm. the 76th Ft. to be Surg.—71st Ft: Assist. Staff-Surg. G. Carr to be Surg, 
'_75th Ft. : Lt. H. Piercy, fm. the 2d Ft. to be Lt. v. Studdert, who exchs. 


HUME wished to whether the Government intended to bring in any Ft: R. Wall in the 48th 
‘ li Canute 4 duties imposed . t of|— : R. Wallace, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. v. Scott, prom. in the 
selieve Canads from the duties im that colony by an act iFt.—82d Ft. P. W. Kingsmill, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Fraser, dec. 


the Imperial Legislature, so as to give its inhabitants the opportunity of having 
a free-trade as well as those of every other colony ? 


gist Ft. : Assist. Surg. W. J. Power, fm. the 7th Drag. Grds.to be Surg.— 
‘93d Ft: A. Smith, Gent. tobe Assist.-Surg. v. Irwin, prom. in the 97th Ft.— 


The CHANCELBOR of the EXCHEQUER said his noble friend imtended| 
to introduce an act empowering the Queen in Council to approve of any local 95th Ft. : Lt. H. Swettenham, fim the Ceylon Regt. to be Lt. v. Hayes, who 
acts of the colonies regulating or altering those duties, and that Canada would} 'exchs.—96th Ft. : F.G. Allman, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Servantes 
|promoted in the 6th Ft. 97th Ft—Serg.-Major P. Carroll, to be Quartermas- 


be included amongst those colonies. 


ter ; Assist.-Surg. J. N. Irwin, from the 93d Ft to be Surg. 99th Ft—A. M. 


Sir R. PEEL thought it would be convenient if there should be reductions in é 
Fraser, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, v Blackburn, promoted in the 


one colony and not in another. He did not understand why the noble lord 
should not now take the course with respect to the West Indies and the colonies 
by imperial legislation in 1846, as had been taken with respect to thei in 1842, 


6th Ft. Rifle Brigade—Lt, Lord A. G. Russell to be Capt. by purchase, v 
|Waddington, who ret; Second 14, H. D. FP. Davie to be First Lt. by pur, v 
‘Lord A. G. Russell who rets ; the Hon. H. Clifford to be Second Lt. by pur, 


and why he should not absolutely reduce the duti the import of wheat, 
7 v Davie; Second Class Stafl-Surg. ‘'T. Alexander to be Surg. Wes: india 


flour, and certain other articles into the colonies. 
Lord J. RUSSELL observed there was no objection absolutely to reduce the 


duties upon those articles, and that articles of provision, flour, and staves, should C 


tenham, who exc 


Regt —Capt. H. Bristow, from the 36th Ft, tobe Capt. v Creighton, who exch. 


eylon Rifle Regt.—Lieut. A. G. Hayes, from the 95th Ft, to be Lt. v Swet- 
h Hospital Staff—Assist-Surg. W. Denny to be Staff-Surg. 


be admitted free of duty into the colonies. He had no doubt the colonies would , 
be ready to accept legislation to that effect as a great boon. But he thought they) of the Second Dilass, v Alexander, appointed to the Rifle Brigade ; W. Lap- 
were bound to go rather further than that. It appeared to him that when they sley, Gent. to be Assist. Staff-Surg. v Dick, promoted in the ‘12th Fe; J. J. 

;||Clifford, M.D. to be Assist. Staff-Surg, v Fishbourne, promoted in the 20th Ft; 


said they would leave the importation of corn from foreign countries into this : 


ssist.-Surg. J. D. M‘Diarmid tobe Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, v Smith, 


upon the same terms as the importation of corn from Canada, and that the would < . Spe : : 

admit the sugar of Cuba upon the same terms as that of Jamaica, they were |4pp to the 2nd Ft ; G. R. Moolhouse, Gent. to be Assist. Staff-Surg. v M‘Diar- 

then bound to say to those colonies that there were certain articles. which they||mid ; promoted ; E. W. Young. M.D. tobe Assist, Staff-Surg. v Carr, promo- 
ted in the 7ist Ft; F. Reynolds, Gent. to be Assist -Stafl-Surg. v Denny, pro- 


could get better from the continent of Europe than from England, and that they 


(the colonists) ought to have the same power of obtaining those articles as the||moted. , 
War-orrce, Aug. 14.—Grenadier Guards ; Lt.-Col. G. W. Eyres from 


pesple of this country had of obtaining the articles he had mentioned. 
r 


. HUME said that what he had hoped was, that Parliament would relieve} |h- 
Lt. and Capt. the Hon. J. Lindsay to be Capt. and Lt.-Col., by pur. v. Eyres 


who rets. ; En. and Lt. Sir ©. Lindsay, Bart. to be Lt. and Cspt. by pur. v. 
the Hon. J. Lindsay ; C. V. Pole, Gent. to be En. and Lt. by pur. v. Sir C. 
Lindsay ; Lt. and Capt. R. Bradford, to be Adjt. v. the Hon. J. a a. 
Ist. Regt. of Foot ; Gen. the Right Hon. SirJ. Kempt, C.C.B., from 2d 
Ft. to be Col v. Gen. Sir G. Murray, GC.B. dec. 2d Ft. Maj -Gen. A. G. 
Lord Saltoun, K.C.B. from the 55th Ft. to be Col. v. Gen. Sir J. Kempt appt. 
to the Ist Ft. 6th Ft.: Lt. Mackintosh from h.-p. Royal Marines, to be Pay- 
master, v. A.J. Meepherson, who ret. to his former h.-p. as Lt. 18th Ft: 
Capt. G. W. M. Lovett, from h.-p. unatt. to be Capt. v. W. A. T. Payne, who 
exch. 26th Ft: En. T. W. Andrews, to be Lt. without pur. v. Mountain, 


the colonies from al! imperial duties, and that they should be allowed to deal 
with their own commercial affairs as we did with ours 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER explained that what was pro 
to be done was, that, whether the colonies passed acts repealing a por- 
tion of the duties at present enforced upon them or not, the Queen should be 
empowered to assent to those local acts which they should pass for the purpose 
of relieving the trade of the colonies. If the colonies should not think it ad- 
visable to relieve themselves from that additional protection at present in exist- 
ence, they were at liberty to act as they thought proper. The Government 
would not force upon them the reduction of their revenve. 
Dr. BOWRING said the way in which the collection of revenue in the colo- 
nies was managed was not a good one; and it could and ought to be done far} |* 
more cheaply than it was. At present there was a far greater amount of duty 
levied than was necessary for colonial purposes. 
Mr. J. COLLETT inquired what were the countries that were included in 
the second scale of duties—he meant that scale containing the duty of 17s. 6d.’ 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER replied that the first were the 
British Possessions in America, the Mauritius, and the British Possessions with 
in the limits of the East India Company’s charter, which prohibited the impor- 
tation of a sugar. Those were the countries to which the first scale ap 
plied only tothe British Possessions within the limits of the East India Compa- 
ny’s charter, which did not prohibit the importation of foreign sugar. 


-p. unatt. to be Capt. and Lt.-Col. v. Sir G. A. F. Houston, Bart, who exch. ; 


ppointed Adjt. ; R. Mylius, Gent. to be En. v. Andrews; Lt. J. G. Moun- 


tain to be Adjt. v. Cameron, prom. 36th Ft.—J. E. Harvey, Gent.to be En. 
by pur. v. Bond appointed to the 85th Ft. 46th Ft—J. Reid, Gent. to be 
Assist.-Surg. v. Thompson, who resigns. 54th Ft. ; En. T. H. Powell to be 
Lt. bp pur.$v. Ridley, who rets; R. S. Swinburne, Gent. to be En. by pur. v. 
Powell. 55th Ft. ; Lt. Gen. J. Wardlaw, to be Col. v. Lord Saltoun appoin- 
ted to the 2d Ft. 60th Ft.; Lt. C. W. H. Sotheby, to be Capt. by pur. v 
Munro, prom. ; Sec. Lt. A. G. Robinson, to be First Lt. by pur. v. Sotheby ; E. 
Bowles, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by pur., v. Robinson. 71st Ft.: Ens. J. Horne 
to be Lieut. without pur., v. Loftus, app. Adjt.; J. Fuller, Gent to be Ens. v 
Horne ; Lieut. H. Loftus to be Adjt. 85th Ft.: Ens. A. V. Bond, from 36th 
Ft, to be Ens. v. the Hon. P. R. B. Feilding, app. to Coldstream Guards. 87th 


The resolutions were then severally reported to the House, and the words| “ 

or sugar candy,” which had been having been inserted in the iast ” Ma). who ; 
_|'Second Lieut. ‘T. Lloyd to irst Lieut. without pur., v. Cobbe, app. Adjt. ; 
resolution, on the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, they were seve ‘ i Lieut. E. W. J. Fulcher to be First Lieut. by pur., v. Rich; T. M. 


rall to. 
On turday, the 8th, the bill was read a third time and passed. 
SUGAR DUTIES BILL. 


M:‘Clintock, Gent. to be Sec. Lt. by pur. v. Fulcher; A. P. O'Malley, Gent. to 
be Second Lt. v. Lloyd ; Lieut. A. H. Cobbe, to be Adjt. vice Lea, promoted. 
Rifle Brigade—Serg.-Maj. T. Gough, from the Corps of Military Labourers at 
House of Lords. |\Barbadoes, to be Quartermaster. 2d West India Regt—H. A. W. Ayton, 


This bill was read a first time on Monday, July 10, without any division ; a/'Gent. to be En. without pur. v. Griffith, dec. Unattached—Capt. J. St. J. 


second time on the 13th, when a metion to read it that day three months was|/Monro, from the 60th Ft. to be Maj. by 


r.v. Brevet Lt.-Col. C. H. Smith, 


made by the Bishop of Oxford but negatived on a division by 58 to 10. On/|whorets. Hospital Stafl—H. Semple, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces 


Friday last the bill went through committee, aud was read a third time but 


passed on Monday evening. of the 18th Ft. to be 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 


War-orrice, Aug. 7.—Royal Regt. of Horse Guards. Lt. H.S. Baillie to thata young Hungarian gentleman named Stanislas de B 


v. Fletcher, whose PE has been cancelled. Brevet—Maj. J. Grattan 
at.- 


Col. in the Army. 


4 Strange Imposture.—Some months since, the German journals stated 
, who was in 


be Capt. by pur. v. Bastard, who ret. ; Cornet F. W. F. Berkeley, to be Lt. by}/vreat poverty, had discovered among the archives of his family a great num- 
r. v. Baillie ; S. G. L. Fox, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur. v. Berkeley. 7th!/ber of secret documents of the highest importance concerning the House of 

. Guards : R. J. Loch M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. v. Power, prom. in the}|Orleans, which he had sent to the King of the French, and that his Majes- 

9lst Ft. 2d Drags. ;—Lt. A. Robertson to be Capt. by pur. v. Reid, who ret. ;||ty with the Princes, his sons, in order to recompense M. de B—— for this 


Cornet F. D Hibbert to be Lt. by pur. v. Robertson ; J. A. Freeman, Gent. 


important service, had taken him under their protection, and granted him 


to be Cornet, by pur. v. Hibbert. 4th Light Drags. : Brevet Col. J. Vande-||an annuity for life, and had presented him with large sums of money and 
leur, from the 10th mar Drags. to be Lt-Col. v. Parlby, who exchanges. 10th) |several articles of great value. As this account was not contradicted, and 


Light Drags. : Lt.-Col. W. Parlby, from the 4th Light Drags. to be Lt.-Col. v 


as the gentleman in question wore the insignia of the Legion of Honour, 


Vandeleur, who exch. 15th Light Drags. : Assist.-Surg. J. P. Moline, from|jand appeared to live in great luxury, every one believed in his rapid fortune, 


the 22d Ft. to be Assist.-Surg. v. Mockler, prom. inthe 10th Ft. 16th Light 


and he was everywhere received as a protegé of the Royal Family of France. 


ing in a coffee house at Vienna, dressed as a Hungarian noble, he was show- 


er : Surg. R. J. G. Grant, from the 10th Ft. to be Surg. v. Burt, dec.|/This illusion has, however, by a singular chance, been just dispelled. Be- 
Co 


Idstream Regt. of Foot Guards: Lt.-Col. G. M. Stevenson, from h.-p- unatt. 
to be Capt. and Lt.-Col. v. Hon. E. B. Wilbraham who exeh. ; Lt. and Capt. 
J. Forbes to be Capt. and Lt.-Col. by pur. v, Stevenson, who rets. ; Ens. and! 
Lt. C. L. Cocks to be Lt. and Capt. by. pur. v. Forbes; En. Hon. P R. B. 


jing to several young men of his acquaintance a magnificent Turkish sabre, 
which he boasted of having received as a present from Prince de Joinville. 
While his friends were passing it from one to the other, and admiring the 
exquisite workmanship of the weapon, an elderly man suddenly stepped 


ielding, from the 85th Ft. to be En. Lt. by pur. v. Cocks. 2d Regt. of 
rt forward, seized the weapon, and declared that the sabre had been manu- 


Ft. : Lt. C. F. Studdert, from the 75th Ft. to be Lt. v. H. Piercy, who exch. 


tactured in his workshop in Presburg, (Hungary), where he was established 


t.—R. F. Robb, M. D. to be Assist.-Surg. v. Mackey, prom. in the 42d , 
5th F ssist.-Surg. v. Mackey, prom. im as au armourer ; that he had sold it to a young Hungarian named Mullentz, 


Ft. 6th Ft.—Maj. J. Crofton to be Lt.-Col. without pur. ; re ow J.T. Grif- 
fiths to be Maj. v. Crofton; Lt. E. J. Blanckley to be Capt. v. 


iriffiths ; Ens.|/aod that he recognised his debtor in Mr, de B 
protege was immediately ar)ested, and the researches made by the police 


The pretended royal 


tom Hie Fe: pes. v. Denes have already proved him to be nothing more than a chevalier dindustrie, 


Adjt.; Ens. H. M. Blackburn, from the 99th Ft. to be Lt. v. Blanckley ; Lt. 
H. Dowker tobe Adjt. v. Mansergh, prom. ; Quartermaster W. Lee, to be Adjt. 
with the rank of Ens. To be Quartermasters—Serg.-Maj. J. Croker, v. Lee ; 
Quartermaster-Serg. G. Pollard. 10th Ft.—Assist.-Surg. E. Mockler, from the 
15th Lgt. Drags., to be Surg. v. Grant, app. to the 16th Lat. 


living on the dupes he was enabled to inake. Galignani’s Messenger. 


Rome, August 4.—The popularity of the new Pope is unbounded, and 
nothing else is heard in the states of the church but blessings on his name. 


Drags. 12th Ft./'The amnesty has been fully carried into eflect, and the persons set at liber- 


—Assist. Staff-Surg. W. Dick, M. D. tobe Surg. 19th Ft.—Capt. H. Calley,||ty have returned to their homes, to which they have been welcomed by the 
to be rg sd 7 v. Semple, who rets.; Lt. J. Ker, to be Capt. by pur. vice||uproarious applause of their fellow townsmen. ‘The rejoicings led to, dis- 
Calley ; . J. H. Moore to be Lt. by pur. v. Ker; H. W. Palmer, Gent. to||turbances, in the course of which the Swiss guard was called out, and sev- 
be Ens. by pur. v. Moore.—20th Ft: Assist. Staff-.Surg. T. M. Fishbourne,|/eral persons were killed. it is to be regretted, however, that several car- 


M. D. to be Surg.—22d Ft : D. P. Barry, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. v. Moline, 


dinals, governors of towns and provinces, set their faces against the mea- 


be Surg.—36th Ft : O. Creighton, fm. the 3d W. I. Regt. to be Capt.)/amnesty. 


app. to the 15th Light ~~ ey Ft: Sec. Class Staff-Surg. R. Smith tojjsures of the Pope ; one or two even went so far as to refuse to publish the 
Capt. 
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Bordeauz ; its Wines, and the Claret Country. By C.Cocxs,B L. Pp. 215. 

Longmans. 

This is the weather for claret, and many readers may wish to learn all about 
the country where grows the vine from which it is made, how it is made, and 
what are its qualities, characteristics, and cost. In this volume they will find 
the intelligence sought. They will have a history of Bordeaux from the earliest 
period to the present day, a description of the soil of the Gironde, where the 
vine is cultivated, and/ all the particulars concerning the manufacture of the ex- 
cellent tipple known to our markets and tables by the name of Claret, being the 
preduce of six wine-districts in that favoured country. We have not before 
met with so complete and, in many respects, new and curious treatise on the 
subject ; and as we may now hope for a more facile interchange of English 
mercantile commodities with those of France, including her fine wines, and 
rendering them more accessible to all ranks of the community, the annexed ex- 
tracts from the volume may be perused with an additional interest :— 


“The vine produces at the age of five years ; at ten or twelve it has acquired 


its full vigour; and the care it receives, the nature of the soil, and especially 
the cutting, decide as to its duration. 
month of 
frosty weather : it is the most difficult part of the culture, and requires a judi 
cious and experienced workman. 


fifty. 
duration ; and some vines are shewn at Pessac, which, if we may believe tra- 
dition, date from the fourteenth century, having been planted by Clement V. 
The average duration of the vine, however, is stated to be from a hundred to a 


hundred and fifty years. ‘The only casual evil to which the vine is exposed is 
hail ; which, though uncominon in Pauillac, has frequently devastated immense 


estates. ‘There are but few instances of injury done by the spring and autumnal! 
frosts ; but fogs, followed by warm weather, are highly pernicious, causing the 
blossoms to wither and fall. 
considerable ravages among the vines: the escargots, or snails ; the puceron, or 
4arbot, a small golden-coloured beetle ; and the attelabus Bacchus, a most de- 
structive insect that nips off the blossoms. ‘These insects are carefully picked 
up, and burnt outside the vineyard.” 

Of red vines about a dozen of different species are cultivated in Medoc, the 


The latter operation takes place in the 
ctober, at the fall of the leaves, and ought to be finished before the 


Inthe canton of Pauillac there are vines said 


to be 200 years old, and still good; whilst others are perishing at the age of 
In a sandy or gravelly soil, without much humidity, they will be of long 


There are also three kinds of insects which make 


of the river has now filled up. Its soil is gravelly, and mixed with a great num- 
ber of flints, presenting a flinty bed or layer, the thickness of which 1s very un- 
equal, a at one time of only a few inches, and at another of from ten te 
twelve yards. In many places it is very thin, and confounded with the alios ; 
its greatest thickness is near the river. Margaux produces the most esteemed 
wines in the country. It is here we find the famous first cru, so well known by 
the name of Chateau-Margaux, and three second crus, Rauzan, Durfort, and 
Lascombe ;* besides several third and fourth, such as Malescot, Bekker, Dubig- 
non, Desmirail, Ferriere, Seguineau, &c. At the chateau they make on an 
average (from 216 acres of ground) about a hundred tuns of wine; of which 
eighty are of the first quality, and the rest is allotted to the second class. These 
wines, when arrived at maturity, and the produce of a year favourable to the 
vine, are possessed of much fineness, a beautiful colour, and a very sweet bou. 
quet, which perfumes the mouth; they are strong without being intoxicating ; 
invigorate the stomach without affecting the head, and leave the breath pure 
and the mouth cool. Their reputation extends throughout Europe: they are, 
especially, highly valued in England, where they enjoy a decided preference. 
At the end of three or four years they are ready for bottling. Chateau-Mar- 
yaux is now the property of the heirs of Aguado, the well-known banker, and is 
let on a lease of ten years to the following merchants of Bordeaux, who have 
each one-fifth of the produce: Barton and Guestier, N. Johnston and Sons, 
Widow Delbos and Son, Closman and Co., and Cruze and Hirschfeld. The 
lease will expire in 1853. Margaux contains 1030 inhabitants, produces from 
1000 to 1200 tuns of wine, and is about 13 miles from Bordeaux. 


“ Grave Red Wines.—This name is given to the wines produced on the gra- 
velly lands which extend on one hand about eight miles to the south, and on the 
other, about six miles to the west of Bordeaux ‘The delicate grave wines, 
which sometimes are worthy to vie with those of Medoc, are the produce of the 
Merlot vine, of three sorts of Carmenet, of the Verdot, the Gourdoux or Mal- 
beck, the Balouzet or Mouzane, and the Massoutet. ‘They generally surpass the 
Medoc wines in body, and are also more vinous, and have a higher colour; but, 
on the other hand, they are excelled by them in Louguet, sap, and flavour. Grave 
wines should not be bottled till they have remained some six or eight years in 
the cask, a period determined by the temperature of the year which produced 
them. Their duration is extraordinary, and after twenty years are often found 
to have lost no part of their excellent quality. 


Saint Julien de Reignac.—This celebrated commune has the arrondissement 


four most prized of which are the Carmenet or petite Vidure, the Carmenere or |of Bordeaux on the south, the Gironde on the east, the united parishes of Pauil- 


Vidure, the Petit and Gros Verdot, and the Malbeck, or noir de Pressac 
here are also the Tarney, Merlot, Mancin, ‘Teinturier, Pelouille, Cruchinet, 


Cioutat, Pied de Perdrix, Balouzat, and others Several proprietors have used 


lac and Saint-Lambert on the north, and Saint-Laurent on the west. Its wines 
are very various, belonging to the second, third, and forth growths, and are 
compared for their excellence to those of Margaux and Cantenac ; they also owe 


plants from Hermitage, but without any advantageous result as to the quality of||much of their celebrity tothe peculiarity of the flavour, which cannot be well 


the wine. Of the white vines there is nearly as great a variety ; of which the 
best is stated to be the Sauvignon, “ of a yellowish or greyish brown-spotted 
wood, with dentated leaves of a dark green colour; its well furnished bunches 
are composed of grapes of an oblong form and an amber colour, highly esteemed 
for dessert ; the wine it produces has much perfume, but is rather heady.”* 

There are besides the Semilion, the Rochalin, the Verdot, the Blanc-doux, 
the Prueras, and those which produce the common white wines, such as the 
Chalosse Blanche, Pique poux, Blanquette, Blayais, &c. &c. 

The six districts or arrondissements are, ‘‘ Bordeaux, Lesparre, Libourne, La 
Reole, Bazas, and Blaye; of which the two former are by far the most cele- 
brated on account of the fame of their produce. * * * Medoc is a vast 
plain, diversified, near the banks of the Garonne, by hillocks, which produce the 
best wine. ‘These hillocks are covered with a light soil, mixed with a great 
number of flint stones of an oval form and a greyish-white colour. At the depth 
of two or three feet is a red ferruginous kind of earth, dry and compact, mixed 
with some flint. ‘The second quality of the soil of the vineyards is a quick 
gravelly sand. At half a yard from the surface, they find, in some parts, a 
bottom of clay or potter’s earth, in others dead sand. No soil can be more va- 
ried in its quality and produce. There are many parishes which produce 
abundantly, whilst the adjacent ones are very poor, nay, in the same field many 

are quite sterile, whilst others are extremely productive. It is the same 
with the quality and value of the wines. Many an estate, the wines of which 
are set down as first-rate, comprises strips of land belonging to another proprietor 
whose wines are less esteemed, though the nature ef the soil seems to be the 


same. Generally the vines are kept very low, twelve inches being about the, 
average height of the plant from the ground. ‘They produce seldom more than, 
‘The proprietors, in order! 


half a tun per acre. ‘The ground is meagre and arid. 
to preserve the reputation and quality of their wines, are accustomed to renew 
their plants only by tenths, because the vine produces delicate wines only when 
its roots have penetrated rather deeply into the ground, and when it is old and 


flourishing enough to contract the flavour uf the soil.t ‘The principal vines, 


wn on the Medoc estates are, as already stated, the Carmenet, the Carme- 
nere, the Malbeck, and the Verdot. ‘Their produce ought to possess a beautiful 
colour, a violet-perfume, much delicacy, and an extremely agreeable flavour ; 
they should be strong without being heady, comforting without intoxicating, 


leaving the breath pure and the mouth cool. Sea voyages improve them, es- 
pecially such as are of an inferior quality ; they also become finer as they grow 
old ir duration is from six to twelve years, after which period their excel- 


lency generally declines.” 

Of other parts we read :— 

“ Cantenac.—This parish, so remarkable for the excellence of its wines, is 
bounded on the north by that of Margaux, on the south by the commune of Ar- 
sac, on the east by the Gironde and the parish of Labarde, and on the west by 
that of Avensan. Its soil isa very good grave, and extremely pebbly. Here 
we find a second cru, gorse, and several third and fourth crus: Kirwan, Issan, 
Boyd or Brown,.Calon, Poujets, De Bourran or Lynch. Its wines have an ex- 
cellent flavour, and are, consequently, considered as vying with those of the 
best parishes in Medoc, both in perfume and mellowness, by which they are par- 


compared to that of any other claret : they combine all the qualities which con- 
||stitute the very best wines. 

“ White Wines.—Though the white wines of the Gironde are celebrated, 
and less abundant in the market than the red, yet in famous years, when they 
have both succeeded equally well, the latter ever maintain a superior price ; 
whilst the prices of the red vary from 12/. to 120/. per tun, those of the white 
vary from 8/, to 60/. What is required of white wines is liquor and strength. 
The excess of maturity, producing a sweetness which is later transformed into 
alcohol, never injures the delicacy of their flavour, nor the development of their 
perfume. We begin by the most celebrated on the left bank of the Garonne 
above Bordeaux. 

« Sauternes.—This famous parish is bounded on the north by Bommes, on 
the south by Fargues, on the east by Preignac, and onthe west by Budos. Its 
vines grow upon hills of dry and almost unallowed gravel: when this gravel lies 
upon abed of clay (calcarerous and marly), the produce is much superior to 
that of the vineyards which have a sandy bottom. Sauternes’ wines are dis- 
tingushed by a particularly delicious flavour. They are fine, savoury, delicate, 
‘land, in good years, sweet and highly perfumed. ‘The prices vary with the 
\lyears, from 18/. to 60/. for the best crus, and from 14/. to 24/1. for the second. 
|| The first cru, Yquem, belongs to the family of Lur Saluces, one of the first 
‘land most ancient in France. 1060 inhabitants; 500 to 800 tuns; 28 miles 
|from Bordeaux. 

| « Barsac.—Barsac has the Garonne on the east, Cerons on the north, ats on 
\|the west, and the Ciron and Preignac on the south. Its soil is clayey and sto- 
ny ; andits wines warm, full of alcohol, and strongly perfumed. ‘The first 
growths were formerly as much esteemed as those of Sauternes, but they have 
now fallen in estimation ; the prices are from 15]. to 48! per tun. Le Coutet, 
the first cru, belongs to the family of Lur Saluces, who own alinost all the best 
||crus of this white-wine country. 

|| «Classed wines are distinguished by the denomination of first, second, third, 


| 
| 


} 
| 


jjand fourth crus, or growths, and the difference of price from one to the other 
|jis about 12 per cent ; they are forty-six in number. The first class have been 
||sold as low as 72/. per tun, but more frequently at 961.; in good years. the 

|have been bought at 140/., and in partial quantities, at a 
||higher price. Classification of growths is the order of merit assigned to wine. 
| It has been established by custom, according to an estimate determined by 

trade.” 

First growths sell at about 96/. per tun, and the second at 12/. less ; the third 
falling also in price 121. below the second, and the fourth 12/. below the third ; 
'|so that the Jast are about half the price of the first-rate wines. Then come 
||wines called Bons Bourgeois, * composed of all the good wines of St. Este- 
\|phe, Pauillac, and St. Julien, that have not yet been mentioned ; also some 
'|good vineyarus of Soussans, J.abarde, Ludon, and Macau, as well as the small 
proprietors of Margaux and Cantenac, which sell at an average from 28/. to 40/. 
per tun. ‘Their prices, however, vary according to the particular success of 
each vintage. * * * Lastly, the — and small peasant properties in 
celebrated communes make, occasionally, pretty good wines, which find purcha- 


ticularly distinguished : they have, moreover, both body and colour, and an)|serg at from 12/. to 18/. Of the properties termed Paysans, it frequently hap- 


agreeable aroma. 
1200 tuns of wine, and is about 12 miles from Bordeaux. 
 “ Margaux.—This famous parish is bounded on the north by that of Sous- 


The parish contains 850 inhabitants, produces from 1000 to||neng that some are scattered among the famous classed vineyards ; but their 


produce is always wanting in flavour and bouguet—that aroma which gives so 
much value to the wines of the latter. This difference may be partly, if not 


sans, on the south by Cantenac, on the west by Avensan, and on the east by||wholly, explained by the imperfect process of vintage adopted by the smaller 


the Gironde. 


* “Tt is now generally understood that the Sauvignon is the basis of the best white wines, 


It formerly possessed a port, or landing-place, which the alluvies |proprietors, and by the difference of the vines, such proprietors endeavouring 


\lto obtain the greatest possible quantity of wine ; whereas, on famous estates, 


and that Yquem, St. Cru, owes its superiority chiefly to this plant. This has, in some mea- |quantity is a secondary consideration, quality being the chief aim and ambition 


ved by the success of the proprietor of La Tour Blanche, who, for the last thirty 
ears, has replanting the whole of his estate with this species of grape, whereby he has 
ght it almost on a par with Yquem. It is said that the grape in question, under another 


sure, been 


every owner.” 


Readers, your health ' 


name, is the principal cause of the excellency of the Rhenish wines, and esp y 


fortieth 


Joannesberg.” 
t“ =e are the proprietors of Latour in this respect, that%they renew only le valuable Jan 
t. 


* “* Jt is right to mention that this domain possesses old vines and very good ce u 
Its wines, by their superior qualities, may vie with those of Chateau-Mar- 


gaux.’—Le Producteur, Journal de Ja Propriete, Vignoble de la Gironde, No. Ap. 4, 1838,” 
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A letter received from Constantinople contains the following romantic 
story 
wan incident of rather a romantic nature affords at this moment, an agree- 


ion 0 
through Friday in visiting shops and places of public resort on the Frank 


side of the Golden Horn. This is a busy day for the traders of Pera and||Anna, to bring about the revolution. 
come Santa Anna, who left the Havana on the 8th, in a British steamer, called 


Galata. All those wonderful toys that five years ago had excited the ad- 


* Vera Cruz, Aug. 16, 1846. 
Availing ourselves of the opportunity by a British man of war, we have just 


time to state that Mexico and Puebla have pronounced for Federation and San- 
ta Anna. Bravo’s Government hardly established, was overthrown, and Gen- 
able gossip to the inhabitants of Pera. Of late years it has been the fash-|jeral Salas ha» put himself at the head of the movement until Santa Anna may 
f the rich Turks of Constantinople, especially the ladies, to lounge) \arrive. 


‘Tranquillity was soon restored. Gomez Farias aided the partisans of Santa 
His sons have come down hera to wel- 


miration of the juveniles of London and Paris. here command the extrava-| the Arab, accompanied by Almonte, Harony Tamariz, Rejon, and Boves, and 
nt delight of the turbaned and fezzed children of a larger growth. The! thus ought to be here every day. 


cunningest little aprons,and marvellous pelerines are hung up coquettishly| | 


Gen. Paredes was taken a prisoner, and is kept in the citadel of Mexico. 


in the window of the French dress maker to astonish the ladies, and there (Gen Salas has issued already a letter of convocation of Congress, on the prin- 
are plethoric watches that tick in a very loud and important manner, and) ciples of 1824, and the members are to assemble at Mexico onthe 6th Decem- 


that strike the hour with a jerking impatience, and satin cravats worked in) per next. 


colors that would shatter the optic nerves of a timid man, and shining boots, 
and canes that you could tie aknot upon, with thousands of other extraordi- 


nary things. 


Vera Cruz, Aug. 16, 1846. 
Advices have just been received by express of the formal Annexation of 


Californiajto the United States ! and this vessel of war takes the British Min- 


“On Friday last, a Turkish lady of high rank accompanied by her daugh-| i po, despatches to New Orleans and to England. 


ter, a beautiful girl of sixteen, entered one of those emporiums, where al] 
the wonders of art seemed to be united The owner of the shop, who was 


Translated for the Washington Umon. 
Plan adopted and proclaimed by the inhabitants and garrison of the city of 


a German, not being able to make himself understood by his fair customers tn:by-the tate. an the Sth af: 8008: 


an Armenian youth who was present volunteered his services as a drago- 


Arr. 1. Instead of the present Congress, another shall assemble, composed 


i i i ki hases, and at jength re- 
of representatives popularly chosen, according to the electoral laws im force for 


tired, promising to return the next day to look at some other articles which 


the election of 1824, whose duty shall be as well to frame a constitution for 


. Before leaving, tt er lady, after thanking the lad who 
te ithe nation, adopting the form of government which they may deem in conform- 


had acted as their interpreter, begged that if he should not be otherwise oc- 
cupied, he would do the same kind office for them when they came again. 
They returned the nextday and also the following one, when they|| 

in had the assistance of their young interpreter. 


lity with the national will, as to take charge of all matters relating to the war 
with the United States, and the affair of Texas and other frontier departments. 
Upon the fourth day,|'The monarchical form of government, which the nation evidently detests, shall 


however, the lad was absent, having gone to the country, where he was to) be excluded. 


pass some time with his friends. This news seemed particularly to afflict) 
the young lady, who, on her return home, refused all food, and taking to 


her bed became seriously ill. 


Art. 2. All Mexicans faithful to their country, including those out of the coun- 


‘ ‘try, are called upon to give it their services in the present national movement, 
As she is au only child, and tenderly be-| for which purpose very particular invitation is given to his excellency the well- 


loved by her parents, their grief became extreme when they found her grow-| deserving General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, who is from this time rec- 
ing gradually worse. A doctor was called in, who soon discovered that the) ognised as general-in-chief, of all the forces engaged and resolved to combat, in 
cause of her sickness was being separated from the young Armenian, for) order that the natiou may recover, secure its liberty, and govern itself. 


This was an afflicting discoy- 


whom she had conceived a violent passion. 


Art. 3. Until the sovereign Congress shall assemble and adopt the requisite 


ery, for, by the Turkish law, when a Mussulman marries a Ghiaour both) measures for the war, it will be the indispensable duty of the executive to dic} 
— are punished with death. As the girl's health continued to decline.) tate such measures as may be urgent and necessary to sustain with honour the 
er parents determined on a stratagen by which they hoped to be able to} ational flag, and this sacred duty must be discharged without the loss of a sin- 


force the Armenian to become a Mussulman. f 
went to the shop where he made some purchases, which he begged shuld be 


The father of the young lady gle moment, 


Art. 4. Within four months from the occupation, by the liberating forces of 


sent to his house and as he might have jurther orders to give, that they should) the capital of the republic, the Congress referred to in the first article must be 
be brought there by the young Armenian who some days before interpreted) 4.sembled, for which purpose it will be the duty of the general-in-chief to is- 


for his wife and daughter. 


The owner of the shop being well acquainted sue the order of convocation in the terms indicated, and to take care that the 


with the lad, earnestly prevailed upon him to go to the residence of the} ciections proceed with all possible liberty. 


Turk, where he was at once shown into the harem. Here he found the 


mother and daughter, surroundee by their female slaves. 


who, heedless of all around ber, reclined like a drooping lilly on her couch, 


Art. 5. The existence of the army is guarantied, and it is assured of such at- 


stantly retired, and the lady of the house, calling to the love sick maiden, 


Art. 6. Any one will be declared a traitor to the nation who shall endeavour 


pointed to the youth and said, * is not this he ” The splendid idleness in to retard the neers of the said Congress, make any attempts against it by 


which the inmates of the Turkish harems dream away their time, whilst it 
enervates their minds, gives a fierce impetuosity to their passions. The 


infringing the liberty o 
tempt to eppose the constitution which it may establish, or the laws which it 


its members, dissolve it, or suspend its sessions, or at- 


girl now roused from her drowsy melancholy, and seeing him who was the may enact in conformity with the present plan. 


unconscious cause standing near her, sprang from where she lay, and in at- 
tempting to reach him fell senseless to the ground, The youth, 
who is not more than eighteen years of age, dreadfully alarmed tried to es- 
cape from the room, but was held back by the mother. Restoratives were 
used, and the girl recovered. Evening passed and night came on, and the 


The foregoing plan, with a preamble setting forth the causes and objects of 


the new revolation, was communicated, on the 4th of August, by Gen. Salas, 
the chief of the pronounced troops, to Gen. Bravo, the acting President of the 
republic, and a ee ee took place which is not sufficiently interesting 
for translation, particularly as the following summary of events is given in a pa- 


i i inqui him from th 
friande the ind af ie af from the per published in the city of Mexico, from which it is copied into the Locomo- 


master of the shop. The latter instantly went to the Turkish house, but 
the servants refused to admit him. Being an Austrian subject, he the next 
day addressed a petition to Count Sturmer, praying to have the boy restored 
to his friends. His Excellency accordingly had the circumstance reported 
to the Turkish authorities, and the same day all the parties concerned were 


tor” of Vera Cruz of the 10th of August. 


From the ** Republicano” of the city of Mexico, August 6th, 1846 : 
EVENTS OF YESTERDAY AND OF THIS MORNING 
Since the 3rd instant, repeated notices have been given to the government ; 


summoned before the Seraskier. The father of the young lady in answer to|/butin the most respectful terms, and almost in the tone of entreaty. Both these 
a question from the Pacha, said that the boy had forced his way into the ha-|/communications, and private letters addressed to Senor Bravo, and Senor Qui- 
rem, that he remained some time in company with his wife and daughter,|!jano, by the general-in-chief of the pronounced forces in the citadel, remained 
and that he had in consequence refused to give him up to the owner of the! jeither unanswered or answered,in an evasive manner by asking for and seeking to 
shop. His daughter however, who had not for a moment lost sight of her! gain time. The last time fixed upon for giving a definitive answer was two o'clock 
iover, here came forward and declared that she alone was culpable,|/n the afternoon of this day, (August 5th.) The general-in-chief of the cita- 
that it was at her instance that the young Ghiaour had been introduced) del waited till after that hour, and having received no answer, arranged his co- 
into the harem, that she was determined to marry him, that if he re-| jumns for the attack ; but when they were about to execute the movement, the 
fused to become a Mussulman, she would renounce her reli ion and em-|\Generals D. Martin Carrera and D. Jose Urrea presented themselves on the 
brace christianity. And here she wept. The Seraskier after having heard) of the government, and stated that Gen. D. Benito Quijano was empowered as 
the whole case, said that it was of so peculiar a nature that he would refer) seneral-in.chief to treat with the provouncers, if both parties should appoint com. * 
it to the decision of the Sultan. His Highness has not yet given his opin-| missioners to meet at a designated place. The general-in-chief of the pro- 
ion. The friends of the boy have solicited Sir S. Canning to use his influ-| nounced forces drew up a new communication with this view ; stating that the 
ence to save his life, which by the circumstance has been — to the! commissioners appoited on his part would attend before five o'clock in the 
Turkish law. "Peper: ‘afternoon in the convent of San Francisco, where they would await those ap- 
jpointed by Gen. Quiyano. The commissioners of the chief of the pronuncia- 
mento attended accrding to appointinent ,; but those of the government, after 
the lapse of more than an hour, had not made their appearance. In conse- 
quence of this, and of Gen. Quijano’s having sent a new communication, stati 


THE MEXICAN NEWS. 
Intelligence of the landing of Santa Anna at Vera Cruz, and of the conquest 


of California by the United States forces in the Pacific, was brought to the Ba- : . 
lize by the British brig-of-war Daring, whose commander was charged by the} |*hat 4 jwnéa of war would meet at seven o'clock in the evening, and that a re- 
exico, with despatches communicating these events to||Ply would be giveu in the course of the night, the general-in-chief of the pre- 


British Minister, at 
Mr. Pakenham at Washington and to the British government. The Daru 
landed a messenger to Mr. erham at the Balize, and would thence 


From the N. Orleans papcis of the 24th ult. we gather the following : 
The of these despatches is, that the United States have taken pos- 
session of the Californias, and that the revolution in favor of Santa Anna is 


jnounced forces determined to wait no longer, and commenced his march with 
two strong columns, composed ofsome infantry, a body of cavalry, and some 
light pieces which, being arranged in the most efficient manner, advanced with- 
out meeting any impediment until they surrounded the palace, the forces oc- 
cupying it being contined within the limits of the principal square. 
At this stage of affairs, General Quijano promised that his commissioners 
complete. would attend at nine o'clock at night in house No. 10, in the first street de 
Santa Anna arrived in the Arab at Vera Cruz on the 16th August. ‘Plateros, occupied by Dr. D. Pedro Vander-Linden, the director of the military 
News had reached Vera Cruz of a revolution in the city of Mexico. Pa-||board of health. In fact, almost an hour before the appointed time, Generals 


redes was deposed and imprisoned in the citadel. Carrera, Urrea, and D. Ramon Morales appeared as commissioners of the gen- 


Gomez Farias, formerly the mortal enemy of Santa Anna, had declared inj/eral commanding the forces of the government, and on the parts of those of the 


his favor, and had sent his two sons to Vera Cruzto meet the triumphant dictator] |citadel, Generals De Pedro Lemus, D. Antonio Vizcayno, and D. Ramon Pa- 
and escort him to the capital. , icheco, honorary intendent of the army. A long discussion was entered into, . 
was to be convened in the beginning of December.|/which lasted until half after one in the morning, and the result of which was, 
All the old Ministry had resigned. _ {ithat the general-in-chief of the forces of the government was to accede to the 

News had been received in Mexico that Monterey, in California, has been||plan aimed in the citadel, and every article of it ; it being further deter- 
seized by one of the vessels of the Pacific squadron. Another account says|/mined, on the part of the pronouncers, that in consideration of the deference 
that all California has yielded to the Americans, and respect for the national will manifested by Senor Bravo, as well as in testi- 


The Mexican C 
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mony of the respect due to his former services, he should be allowed, while in 
the capital, the distinction of a guard of honour, such as the ordinance assigns 
to captains-general ; that neither he, nor his ministers, nor the chiefs, officers, 
and troops who have supported his cause, should be molested, and that imme- 
diately upon the ratification of the plan, the government seould cease its func- 
tions, the troops defending the palace to remain under the orders of Senor Sa- 
jas. The latter occupied the palace at three o’clock this morning. ‘The chim- 
ing of bells, the beating of drums, and music of the military bands, vivas from 
‘a large concourse for General Santa Anna, who is invoked in the plan, and a 
salve of twenty-one guns, from the battery of the citadel, at daybreak, were the 
first celebration of this event. As yet no government has been organised, and 
the general-in-chief of the pronounced forces is to continue in command until 
the arrival of General Santa Anna, who is expected within a few days. 


Latest Intelligence. 


The following is the report of the select committee of the House of Com- 
mons upon the subject of the North American mail contract :— 

* The seleet committee appointed to inquire into the circumstances connect- 
ed with the granting of the present contract for the conveyance of the mails 
from "England to Halifax and Boston, and also into the circumstances connected 
with the granting of any new or the extension of the existing contract for the 
‘same purpose, having considered the several matters to them referred, and have 

to the following report :— 

“ That your committee have inquired into the circumstances connected with 
the granting of the present contract for the conveyance of mails from England 
to Halifax and Boston, as well as other matters referred to them, and are of 
opinion that the arrangement has been concluded on terms advantageous to the 


public service, and have been most efficiently performed by Mr. Cunard. 

“ But your committee do not wish to express any opinion whether a more 
advantageous one might not have been entered into had the tender been thrown 
‘open to public competition. 

“ Your committee, however, cannot but regret that the above arrangements 
mvoive consequences injurious to the Great Western Steam-ship Company : 
and considering the meritorious character of the services rendered by the latter 
eompany, and its priority of establishment on the New York line, will be glad 
if, on any future extension of the Royal Mail service, it receives the favourable 
consideration of the Government.” 

The “ Nation.”—The Examiner says :—“ Mr. O’Connell laid before the 
last meeting of the Repeal Association a report from the committee, severing 
the connexion of the Association with the Nation, and declining any longer to 
permit subscribers to the repeal rent to allocate a portion of the rent for the Na- 
dton newspaper.” 

Lord Elgin, Governor of Canada.—We have the gratification of announc- 
ing the appointment of Lord Elgin as Governor general of Canada—an ap- 
= which affords the highest satisfaction in England. We know it will 

a matter of serious regret to the people of Jamaica that his lordship does not 
return to resume his office in that colony, which he has filled in a way which 
has commended the respect and esteem of all parties. Jamaica will long bear} 
traces of the benefits conferred upon it by Lord Elgin, by the encouragement 
and aid which his lordship gave to agricultural improvements, and which at the 
present moment, must prove of the most important service. ‘The nice discrimi- 
nation and otherhigh qualities which Lord Elgin has displayed for the duties of 


a colonial governor, especially recommend him tothe important post of govern- 
This sppointment reflects great credit on the 


ing the North American colonies. 

Whig Government of this country, as it is well known that Lord Elgin is parti- 
cularly opposed to the administration of Lord John Russell. The selection has 
been made solely in reference to his lordship’s qualifications for the discharge of 
this distinguished post. 

Artificial Iceing.—An invention for generating ice by artificial means has just 
been discovered by Messrs. Lings and Keith, the patentees of the ice safe, &c 
The ice is produced by means of a powder composed of salts, ammonia, and 
various chemical mixtures, ‘his powder is placed in a simple apparatus, some- 
thing in the shape of a churn, but smaller in size, and being mixed with water, 
is kept in motion by a rotatory process around the bottle of wine to be cooled 
In a few minutes, and at a very trifling expense, the wine is sufficiently cooled, 
and if kept a few minutes longer in the vessel would be actually frozen. A bot 
tle of water may be frozen to a solid by this prolonged motion, but of course it 
is not requisite to reduce the temperature of wine below a certain degree of 
coolness. The simplicity of the contrivance is one of the principal advantages 
of it, and the ease with which the effect is produced is equally beneficial. The 
most inexperienced in chemical experiments can produce the required results, 
which, in fact, require nothing but the labour of the hand for a few minutes. 


Samuel Lover, Esq.—Mr. Lover takes his departure for the shores of Ameri- 
ca in the packet which conveys this sheet to our transatlantic readers. On the 
score of versatility he has no equal—on the score of humour, genius, and a per- 
fect appreciation of his countrymen’s peculiarities, the world says he has no su- 

rior. What a combination of intellectual power and wealth is his! A popu- 
ar painter—a scientific and finished musician—a successful composer—a_ bril- 
liant novelist—and an exquisite poet—-he depends on himself alone. None 
but himself can be his parallel.” Add to this, that in private life Mr. Lover is 
an accomplished and polished gentleman, and we have said enough to ensure 
him a warm and generous reception in the United States. An evening with 
Lover, privately or at his public entertainments, will live in the recollection of 
those who enjoy it as long as memory lasts. 

Mr. M‘Lane, who has so efficiently filled the office of Minister for the 
United States of America at the Court of St. James’s, leaves England to-day 
by the Britannia for his native land. Mr. M‘Lane departs from this country 
respected, we believe, by everc man in England. May honour and success at- 
tend his future career. 

Enterprise.—The Augsburg Gazette confirms the{statement of the 
Rhemsh Observer, that a great company has been formed which will undertake 
to convey travellers in all directions, and to spare them the trouble of paying 
the expenses of their journey en route, by giving them coupons on their depar- 
ture, which will be received in payment throughout the journey by the hotels 
with which the company has made arrangements. ‘This company is to have its 
seat in London. It has already made all its arrangements on the route from 
Ostend to Alexandria, and hopes to despatch, a short time hence, a caravan of 
three hundred travellers, who will proceed from Ostend to Cologne by the rail- 
roads, and will ascend the Rhine to Trieste, and thence sail for Alexandria. 


The Overland Mail.—The usual extraordinary express, in anticipation of the 


long-delayed overland mail from India, reached London on Tuesday, the 11th 


inst,, bringing advices from Bombay of July Ist ; Calcutta, of June [9th ; and 
Madras, of June 22d. The only news of any political importance they convey 
iis that of the surrender of Kote Kangra, which was given up unconditionally on 
‘the 28th of May. The British troops arrived before the fortress on the 28th of 
‘May, with 6000 men and 30 pieces of artillery, and have returned home under 
difficulties which have rarely attached to such an expedition. No sooner had 
they arrived at their destination, and manifested their intentions, than the gar- 
rison threw down their arms and surrendered at discretion ; nay, followed up 
their submission by the most anxious desire for the protection of the British au- 
thorities. ‘I'he Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief continue at Simla ; 
the latter is about to inspect the stations on the Jullindar Doab, and will proba- 
bly visit Lahore. In the Sikh capital, the formation of a government is pro- 
ceeding slowly enough; the refusal of the Rajah of Moultan to pay his usual 
tribute, or acknowledge his liabilities, will probably test its real power. He 
‘appears to have been disposed to negotiate, and to have offered £50,000 ster- 
ling in liquidation of his liabilities ; the result of this dispute will afford some 
otion of the strength of the Lahore government. In Scinde, the measures of 
Sir Charles Napier appear to have produced the best effect. 

The works on the Holyhead line of railway are progressing most rapidly. 
Nearly 13,000 men are daily employed. When finished it will form one con- 
tinuous line of railway from London and Liverpool. Holyhead will then be es- 
tablished as the great packet station of England, at which place the Irish, the 
American, and most probably the West India Mail Steam Ships arrive at and 
depart from. 

The state of the potato crop has already influenced the price of grain. Yes- 
terday, at Liverpool, wheat advanced from 6d. to 9d. per 7O0lbs., United States 
and Canadian flour 1s. 6d. per barrel, and Indian corn 3s. to 4s. per 480lbs. over 
the rates of the preceeding week. At these advanced prices considera- 
ble business was effected. At Mark-lane, on Monday, the new crop of wheat 
advanced from 2s. to 3s. per quarter above the previous quotations. The duty 
on foreign wheat has advanced to 8s. per quarter, and on foreign flour to 4s. 
9 3-4d. per barrel. 

Sir Charles Wetherell died on Monday last, aged 76. 

Lieutenant-General Lord Bloomfield died on the 15th instant, aged 78. 
The Queen has granted a pension of £100 to Mr. Wilderspin, the active 
and zealous promoter of infant schools. 

The only living brother of Napoleon is now the Prince de Montfort, ex- 
King of Westphalia, who is in his 62d year. 

The British hardware and cutlery exported in the year i845, was declar- 
ed to weigh 20,754 tons, and to be of the value of £2,182,999. 

The iron-trade in South Staffordshire is now in a more flourishing condi- 
tion than it has been for some time. Orders have been pouring in frnm all 
quarters for railway-iron. 

Ata general meeting, on the 11th, of the committee appointed for promot- 
ing the subscription for the widow of Mr. Haydon, it was stated that about 
£1700 had been already subscribed. 

The excessive heat in Switzerland has caused the snow to melt from the 
tops of the mountains. The summit of Mont Blanc is now a bare rock, a 
sight not seen for many years. Some of the rivers have swollen in conse- 
quence and overflowed their banks. 

To make tracing paper, mix six parts (by weight) of spirits of turpen- 
tine, one of resin, and one of boiled nut oil, and lay on with a brush or 
sponge. We find this produces a tracing paper that leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

The London Morning Post states that wove plaid fabrics are entirely dis- 
carded by the aristocratic circles, and will be superseded for autumn dresses 
by rich Cashmeres, of most original and novel design. 

Lord Ponsonby, who was so long ambassador at Constantinople, will suc- 
ceed Sir R. Gordon, as Ambassador-Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at the Court of Vienna. The London Times says a more unpopular 
and injudicious appointment could not be made. 

Spanish Import Duties on Cotton.—The following royal ordonnance, 
modifying the import duties on cotton has just been promulgated :— 

** Art 1. Cotton from foreign ports and colonies, which are not places 
of production, will continue to pay the present duty. 

“© 2. Cotton coming direct from the foreign parts where it is produced, 
will pay a customs duty of five per cent, on the valuation of 256 reals the 

uinta 
ls ‘© 3. If any vessel arriving at the Havana, or at Puerto Rico, demand the 
depot of their cargo without discharging, it shall be granted, on paying a 
duty of one percent, and the same amount on leaving, and a duty of three 
per cent, at the port of its destination. 

‘4. Cotton coming from the Spanish colonies, and of Spanish production, 
will continue to pay the present duty. 

“5. The preceeding provisions only relate to cotton imported in Span- 

ish bottoms ; cotton in foreign vessels will continue to pay the duties hith- 
lerto levied. 
The Steam Ship “Great Britain.”—The Great Britain, Capt. Hosken, 
arrived here on the morning of the 15th inst., after a passage of thirteen days 
eight hours from New York, including a detention at sea of eighteen hours 
in repairing the driving chain, which had broken on her homeward voyage. 
The performance is certainly very good—the quickest passage that has ev- 
er yet been made between Liverpool and New York. 

The Menei Straits Tunnel.—The Iron tube or tunnel, by means of 
which the Chester and Holyhead railway is to be carried across the Menai 
Straits in North Wales, will require the extraordinary quantity of 8000 tons 
of iron plates to form it. 

Richard Cobden.—Mr. Cobden has been invited to stand for Manches- 
ter at the next general election, which he declines. Stockport, which he 
now represents, solicits his future services. We anticipate, however, that 
he will become the representative of one of the great manufacturing coune 
ties. The Cobden testimonial has reached nearly £65,000 

Railway Biils of 1846.—From a summary of the railway bills which have 
already received the assent of Parliment this session, that the total length 
of road authorised to be made is 36724 miles; and the total sum authorised 
to be raised is £129,229,767! Of this almost incredible sum, £90, 540,938 
is to be raised by calls, and £38,688,829 by loans. 

The Coal Fields of Lancashire.—It has been calculated that the avail- 
able coal beds of Lancashire amount in weight to the enormous sum of 
8,400,000,000 tons. The total annual consumption of this coal, it has been 
estimated, amounts to 3,400,120 tons. Hence it is inferred that the coal 
fields of Lancashire, at the present rate of consumption, will last 2,470 

ears. 
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Indian Corn.—The anticipated almost total failure of the potato crop in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, has caused the price of Indian Corn to rise 
from 25s. to 32s, a quarter during the last three weeks. The quantity in 
the Mediterranean is said to be very small. We expect that America will- 
be enabled to reap a golden harvest in the sale of this article in England. 


Emigration.—On Wednesday, the 5th instant, the Batavier, Dutch steam | 


ship, came into the Thames with 340 emigrants on board, from Germany,| 
who intended to emigrate to the United States. They are an instalment of 
the 80,000 emigrating from the German States during the present year. | 
Next morning they proceeded from London for Liverpool, for the purpose, 
of embarking on board an American ship. 

A Novel Enterprise.—An expedition, which promises the most import- 


ant results both to science and commerce, is at this moment fitting out for) 
the purpose of navigating some of the most important unexplored rivers in) 


“THE ANGLO AMERICAN. 


South America. It is to be under the command of Lord Ranelaugh. Se- 
veral noblemen and geutlemen hav already volunteered to accompany his 
lordship, and the enterprising and scientific band, it is said will sail as soon 


as the necessary arrangements shall be completed. 


been discovered in that city, one of which is supposed to have been the work 
of Michael Angelo, and the other of Raphael ; the first representing Christ 
being laid in the sepulchre, and the other was a portrait of the celebrated 
Cardinel del Monte, which resembled exactly the one painted by Rapheal 
of the same cardinal in the cartoons of the Vatician, representing the insti- 
tution of the cannon law. 


THE AMERICAN TARIFF. 
The alteration in the American tariff cannot but be regarded as a great 
triumph gained by the principles of free-trade. With us, various other con- 
siderations were imported into a discussion which ought to have been purely. 
economical ; passions were excited on a subject which ought to have been 
decided by reasoning alone ; and the interests of individuals were enlisted in 
a cause which ought to have regarded only the interest of the public. I 
was made a question between town and country—between the landed gen-| 
try and the mercantile class—nay, even between the peerage and the peo- 
ple. Everything that could stimulate the spirit of partizanship or whet the, 
appetite for innovation was pressed into the service of doctrines whose na- 
tive truth and excellence in the end vindicated themselves. But in Ameri 
ca it has been otherwise. A new country presents fewer materials for civil 
dissensions than an old one. 


Interesting Discovery.—A letter from Rome states that two paintings had|| ___ 
| 


** | learned from my earliest youth to love and serve France, Called to 
the throne by her wish, for the salvation of her liberty, I devoted my exis- 
tence to the regular maintenance of her institutions, and to the peaceable 
development of her prosperity and grandeur. There is no trial that Iam not 
prepared to submit to, and that I shall not endure, in order to attain an 
object so dear to my heart. Providence, I hope, will permit me, with the 
co-operation of the Chambers, and the national assent, to insure the suc- 
cess of that patriotic labour. 

** My children and yours will reap the fruit, and if France, free and hap- 
py, retain an eflectionate recollection of our common efforts, it shall be, 
Gentlemen, our brightest and noblest reward.” 


US For Parliamentary, Army News, &c., see pages 472 and 473. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 a 9) per cent. prem. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1846. 


By the Steamer Britannia, which arrived at Boston on Thursday afternoon 
we have our regular files to the 19th ult. The news, generally, is of a gratify- 
‘ing character. 

| ‘The mbst important intelligence to our Colonial readers, is the declaration of 
‘the Ministers of the measures they intend to introduce into Parliament for the 
relief of Colonial trade. A few weeks since we distinctly stated that their po- 
licy towards the Colonies must be such as we are happy to announce the adop- 
tion of. We take no credit for thus foreshadowing the course of events, for it 
is nothing but sheer justice for the Home Government to allow the Colonies the 
same privileges they have taken for themselves—that is to buy in the cheapest 
market, and to unfetter trade in every possible way, without too rashly distarbe 
ing existing interests. 

| The split in the Repeal Association appears to be final—the “Young Ire- 
land” section with Mr. O’Brien at its head, having entirely withdrawn. The 


| rent, notwithstanding this circumstance, showed a considerable increase for the 
Classes are less distinctly marked; caste has| last two weeks. 


fewer externals symbols, whatever may be its esoteric signs, in a republic!) The Sugar Duties Bill has passed through the Lords, and has ere this received 


like the States. 
doctrines of the older kingdoms of Europe. They all have inherited some 
portion or another of the ‘* commercial system” which Spaiu first employ- 
ed and afterwards imparted to England and France. This hereditary pre- 
judice is confirmed by a spontaneous impulse. 


But, besides this, every new State inherits the commercial 


|'Listowel was defeated by Mr. Cobbell for St. Albans. 
A: false knowledge’) 


the Royal sanction. 
| The Ministerial re-elections has been successful with one exception—Lord 


The potato disease appears to be very serious, and considerable distress is ap- 


is pressed into the service of a natural ambition. Each new State desires) | rehended in Ireland in consequence. The Government, as far as lies in their 


to produce everything independently of all other nations. 
ticipate the fruits of many generations. It is ambitious of becoming at once 
an agricultural, a mercantile, and a manufacturing country. Following the 
lights transmitted to it from former days, it imagines that such results can 
be attained by restricted statutes and high customs duties. It thus creates 
an artificial branch of home manufactures ; but it does so at a vast expense. 
While it diverts no smal] labour of its citizens from its natural channels, it 
imposes a heavy burden upon the rest. It in the first place induces many 
to transfer their industry and their capital from natural and obvious sources 
of wealth, and then it forces the others to remunerate an unnatural employ- 
ment by an unnatural sacrifice. It imposes a tax upon every consumer in 
the State on purpose to repay the cost of an artificial production. With 
the hope of encouraging industry, it fosters monopoly; and professing to 
extend commerce, it strikes it with a fatal blow. 

An error of this kind must, sooner or later, be found out. The benefit 
of a few will not conceal or palliate the loss and the injury of the many. 
There has long been in the United States a party anxious to realise the doc- 
trines of free-trade. Their efforts have been resisted by the indifference of 
one class and the selfiness of another. 
ple in the world flung away the tethers of an obsolete prejudice, and court- 
ed the competition of rival industry, then the friends of free-trade in every 
quarter of the globe gained confidence and hope. A new movement be- 
gan; its first fruit is the modification of the American tariff. 

The principal which most peculiarly marks the new act is a good one. 


It wishes to an-| 


But when the first commercial peo-)| 


| power, are taking precautionary measures for their relief. 
The Parliamentary session had almost drawn to a close—it is supposed it 
would end on the 28th ult. 


Sir Robert Peel confessed that his Irish duties were the most formidable in 
ithe round of his public administration. We do not think that Lord John will 
jpermit them to be so with him. He will blink them, and most likely will pass 
to the consideration of them most seriously, when he shall fancy he sees “ time 
jand the hour” convenient for such a purpose. Free Trade notions he has 
found to be exceedingly facile in his hands, for all mankind have become sud- 
| denly sensible of what they practically knew long ago, that competition will 
| render materials both plentiful and cheap, but Lord John has his bug-bear as 
|\well as those who came before him, and those who shall come after him. His 
bug-bear is the national education, and, turn it which way he will as a govern- 
ment measure he will find he is disturbing a hornet’s nest, and that he will, by 
| means of it, up-root a great many friends—those of the dissenters, for instanee 
—and render more violent the stays of the protectionists, who have ever 
‘thought their influence the greatest when they could keep the masses in ignor- 
ance. Yet Lord John is, par excellence, the friend of education in England, 


Whilst it reduces the duties on articles of necessity, it in some instances) and has taken the subject up with as much zeal, though not with such rational 


raises, and in others leaves untouched, those on luxuries. 


able to the state. It destroys a miscalled protection; it continues a pro- 
ductive impost.— Times. 
FRANCE. 


The French elections have terminated, and great has been the success of 
the Guizot ministry. Its majority in the new chamber is expected to be 
100, and may possibly reach 110 votes. This says much for the popularity 
of the pacific policy which M. Guizot has adopted—much for the prosperi- 
ty and content which mow happily reigns throughout France. It will goa 
long way to establish more firmly the dynasty of Louis Philippe, now an 
old man, who cannot, in the course of nature, last much longer. He has 
played his cards cleverly—established his power firmly ; so that the Re- 


publicans on the one hand, the Legitimists on the other, will have their 


work carved out to shake his throne. But the French are proverbially a 


fickle people ; and when their present popular ruler has been called to his 
great account, they may possibly remember, with vexation, that they are 


not free agents, inasmuch as he was the only Monarch who had the temeri- 
ty to make the French metropolis one huge barracks—to surround it with 
forts, presenting to them the pleasing alternative of accepting his succes- 


sor, or be riddled with grape-shot—a pleasant predicament for a spirited 


le! 

On Monday last, the King opened the session of the Chambers by the fol- 
lowing speech :— 

** Gentlemen, Peers, and Deputies, 

“1 experience a lively satisfaction at seeing you ag ety around me 
with so much eagerness. At the usual period of your labour | shall com- 
municate with you respecting the internal and external affairs of the State. 
At present, in convoking immediately the two Chambers, in compliance 
with the charter, in summoning the Peers appointed since last session, and 
the Deputies whom France has just honoured with her suffrages, to take 
the oath before me 1 am anxious that you shouldreceive at the same time 
the assurance of my active and unchangeable devotedness to our coun- 
try, and of my confidence in your sentiments towards me and my family. 


It thus gives to 
the poor man the opportunity of exchanging his labour on the best terms to 
himselt ; whilst it compels the rich man to purchase on terms most profit-|! 


jideas thereof, as Lord Brougham himself. 

| There are at least four degrees of national difficulty in modern legislation on 
general education, to say nothing of the universality which prevails where the 
religion of Budha, of Brahma and of Mahommed are found ; and those four 
degrees are exercised with a zeal inverse-proportionate to the power which may 
be exerted thereon. ‘There are the Despotic, by which may be designated, by 
jway of example, the Morocco, and which needs not to be exerted at all. as all 
profess the ideas of the Monarch. The arbitrary, as Russia and Prussia, which 
are extremes of the same term, and in which the former cares nothing for the 
intellectual welfare of his people ; and the latter, though he may profess much, 
jhas less than he pretends of such an anxiety. ‘The Constitutional Monarchy, 
in which a national religion is upheld, although others be tolera‘ed, and in which 
all who are ceceders from the religion of the State will be apprehensive that 
their share of the anxieties and cares which devolve upon the Ministry will be 
‘unjustly cared for, overlooked, or dealt hardly upon, while the obnoxious state 
jreligion will have more than its share of attention, guidance, expense, and other 
advantages bestowed upon it, while they—who lay on the outside wall—will 
have to pay for a larger share than they ought, whilst they receive less of the 
dividend of good proposed by the measure ; and the Democratical, in which 
every class deems that it has an equal share. In the two last is the greatest 
difficulty of legislation, and in the two last is the importance of the measure of 
the greatest consequence. 

It is evident that if he trench upon the thousand differences in points of be- 
lief or of discipline, that he will never obtain general accordance, nor on the 
‘other hand, if the children are placed where there is the least chance of conta 
mination, or there is the least possibility of catching principles which are held 
in abomination by the parents or friends, will they do the business. It is evident 
Ithat each party will think its own principles the orthodox, and itself to be the 
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« Pritchard’s genteel, and Garrick six feet high,” 


478 Sept ember 5 
grand object of a national education scheme ; in what way then can a board | 
of education” render satisfaction ba all? Yet it is evident, also, that 8NY)'so well does good acting make one forget the personnel of the actor, yet the 
mode of education may be defective which does not include religious princi- genuine being so well personated and so admirably delivered by Mrs. Kean, 


ples: for although it may be said that these may be taught ad home, or by the 
minister of religion of the respective denominations, yet such a reply is a faree| 
on the very face of it. On the contrary, all descriptions of the Christian reli-| 
gion have nearly the same moralities in their essence, the same christian du- 
ties in their practice, and the same christian end as their reward. It should 
seem, then, that Lord John would do well to gather accurate statistics of the! 


carries the conviction and the understanding of the sublime principle so greco- 
ireligiously kept up by the Jon, that one is actually as sorry at the full denoue- 
'men of character, as at its self-immolation. 

| Miss Elien Tree (now Mrs. Kean) was the original Clemanthe of this trage- 
idy. and those who know this winning actress, may well imagine what intense, 
pure love she threw into the part, but the great character of Jon is hers, and 


number, affluence, zeal, and ability of every church, and then afterwards he! | should have been from the first. 


should procure a bill and constitute a voard of education in which the members, 
or constituted authorities through the country, should compel attendance on 
some constituted mode of education throughout. That they should have pro- 
per returns made, of the progress, attendance, members, &c., of the children, 
and by this means—making no clog on their consciences—compel parents or 
the guardians of children, to give their charges the advantages which the state 
so earnestly desires and finds necessary. 

This is a project which we believe will be widely mooted in Great Britain 
this winter, and which it will well become us, on this side of the water, to watch 
with incessant care and anxiety. For much as we may be desirous in a com- 
mercial point of view, of seeing the progress of free Institutions, sgreat compe- 
tition, mechanics and the application of its principle of political advantage, it 
s of much more importance to lay hold of mora/ advantages, and to see a peo- 


ple submitting to laws which they have sense enough to understand, and the. 
value of which they have laarnt by popular education to estimate 


* ,* In answer to the inquiries of “ Observer,” we would inform him that we 
have long been aware that the name of the Editor of this Journal had been 
erased from the title-page of the “ Albion Gallery,” but considered the act so 
small that it was beneath our notice. As to “ Observer's” other inquiry, as to 
why the * Gallery” is shorn of the likeness of Washington, as well as the. 
biography accompanying it, we can give him no information—we presume the. 
Proprietor had his reasons, and it is possible that our correspondent may obtain, 
them by applying in the proper quarter. 


Music and Minsical Intelligence. 


When we were almost devoured with melancholy and spleen, hearing of this! 
and that resuscitation, and projects on foot for the advance of this or that art,, 


Mr. Kean, without spleen we say it, though reading the part of Adrastus 
very finely, and more particularly where he is fascinated by the sound of Jon’s 
voice, cannot do the Adrastus ; throughout he seems to understand the pride of 
‘Royal Blood, the Doomed of his Race, the condition of humself and of his king- 
dom, yet he has not enough in him of the father, and his intonation is that of a 
'school-boy, whose fault in that respect has not been corrected by his elocution 
master. Enough of all this; it has been already adverted upon more frequent- 
ly than it is necessary, for it cannot be mended,—it will be well worth the ama- 
‘ad while to be present whilst it still is acted here by these artists. By the 
bye, the acting of Mrs. Abbott in the character of Clemanthe is very excellent: 

But Mrs. Kean’s Beatrice, her Viola, her Rosalind, do not miss them, dear 
‘reader, as you will have cause to be sorry forthe rest of your life, notwithstand- 
jing that Mr. Kean can not play the Benedick nor the other characters in come- 
jdy. They belong not to his role, he is out of place in them, and all that we 
‘can say is, he ought not to play them. The Duke, in “ Twelfth Night,” he 
can play, and play well, too. 

We are glad to see back again such actors as Mr. and Mrs. Dyott, who are 
truly good cards atthe Park Theatre; and Bass back with his old train of 
\characters, than whom there is no better can be had to the Park Theatre. 

But what in the name of common sense made the management of the Park 
entrust such characters to the acting of Mr. Sutherland, as is the case at pre- 
_ Is there not a walking gentleman to be had, a loon, a fop, a—— some- 
jthing. 


Niblo’s Garden.—This fascinating spot is the triumphant Rival of every 
jplace of amusement in town, just now. The Ravel Family we cease to praise 
for the very reason that we have exhausted already every term of praise on 


those finished artistes in their line. It is remarkable that although they have 
been sought for in their native country, for the present occasion, they have not 


we were dreadfully afraid that music was about to be overlooked, and was to! ‘been under the necessity of performing one single thing new, from what the E 
halt, through the present period, upon the best supports it could by chance fall. {public had rapturously hailed over and over again, upon former occasions, ex- d 
in with, when happily we heard of one or two events, which will probably fos.||eePt the “Glympses of the Vatican,” and these, we must again remark, are ‘ 
ter music not a little, and from which, probably, the impulse may be derived of but glimpses, not intended to give a lively view of those exquisite pieces of a 

‘sculpture, but giving rather an inclination to travel where these things could a 


pushing forward more prominently than yet it has been able to get. 

The first thing we learn is, that Sig. Sanquirico has engaged a good opera 
tie company in Europe, with which he is coming here immediately, and that it 
will be re-inforced by the great contralto, Madame Pico, as soon as it shall ar- 
rive ; this si good news indeed, for we can well believe Sig. Sanquirico conver- 
sant with the value of voices and the wants of an operatic company, to pro- 
vide the necessary materiel wherewith to delectate this good people. Of this, 
very well ; when it comes we shall be glad to welcome its arrival. 

But before that time there is another, and a greaé treat at hand for every lov- 
er of vocalism, in Mdile. Rachel, who will make her first appearance on Wed- 
nesday night next, at the Apollo Saloon. Mdlle. Rachel is, at once, a Contral- 
to and a Soprano, having a remarkably clear utterance of nearly three octaves 
in the Diatenic Scale, and has been so well taught the cue ofher voice that she 
can run the half notes in the Chromatic with the greatest precision and neat-| 
ness. She has hada good musical education, enunciates purely and fully, and) 
is only in her eighteenth year. We speak advisedly in what we now say to 
our readers, and would endeavor to assure them of what they may expect from 
her. Next Wednesday, we venture to infer, will give a musical treat to many. 

We are glad to perceive, by Mr. Loder’s advertisement, [for which see ano- 
ther place in our columns] that this man of taste and experienced musician is 
about to have at all times ready a band, a@ la Jul/ien, by which this affluent pub- 


lic may be at all times supplied for any musical purposes to which they may | 


have occasion to require. Mr. Loder, who knows and keeps up acquaintance 
with the professors, can at any time be ready with the required strength of in- 
strumentality, and musical works arranged for different degrees of band music 
which may be required. 


The Drama. 


Park Theatre.—We should be sadly remiss in the character of Mentor, 
which we have taken upon ourselves, did we not call the recollection of our 
readers to the fact that they have this year, perhaps, the last opportunity that 
may befal them for many years to come, of seeing and understanding some of 
Shakspeare’s bast and most amiable characters—of reading and comprehending 
some of the best dramatic poetical conceptions,—-we mean of those characters| 
which are assumed upon the stage by the all-accomplished, every-way correct 
reading Mrs. Keane. Without her, what would be the poetical character, what 
the fate of Sergeant Talfourd’s muse ! It would not have been lost altogether, 
it is true, but it would not have been so bruited by fame nearly so much as it 
is. It is true, also, that the Jon of Talfourd was originally personated by Ma- 
cready, himself a genuine classic, but that was exercising the imagination of 
the audience too much, for however skilful the actor of sixty, he cannot put on! 


‘really be seen. To these persons we thought that the management had given 
‘sufficient relief, when he pave his Madame Javelli and Mons. Henri, of whom 
we all had been audiences when they were simply the promising boy and girl, 
‘Master and Miss Wells, who used to please us at the Park, but who have im- 
proved so greatly in Paris. But no, pleasure upon pleasure, we are surprised 
‘and delighted by the agreeable dancing and appropriate pantomime of Mdlle. 
'Blangy, who, as Gizelle, seems to have taken the town by storm, and whose 
‘name is in every body’s mouth. These ought to fill Niblo’s Garden nightly. 
They do fill it nightly, every time they perform, which is but four times a week, 
‘and that the other two nights may be worthy of the four, Mr. Niblo has collec- 
ited together the best company of comedians that were ever gathered together 
‘upon an American stage. He does not pretend to give us tragedy, it would not 
‘only be absurd upon such a stage, but would be out of place before an auditory 
iwho go there entirely to be amused, who choose to laugh and enjoy the good 


‘things which are of all sorts dispensed there : accordingly we find such comi- 


'!eal fellows as the Chip. and Crisp, such good actresses as Mrs. Crisp and Mrs. 


Watts. We have pleasure in observing of the last-mentioned, that although 
\her professional merits were always appreciated by us at the Olympic Theatre— 
a good school, by the bye—yet ow she seems to be as great a general favorite, 
|as she was tous, when from us alone praise was accorded to her. 

Bowery Theatre.—Miss Julia Dean is the reigning star at this house at pres- 
‘ent. She has appeared during the past week as Julia in the ** Hunchback,” 
' Pauline in the “ Lady of Lyons,” &c., to very good houses. Miss Dean pos- 
“sesses a very good voice, fine conception, and a commanding figure, and will 
‘prove a good card to the managers. 

Greenwich Theatre.—This little theatre is doing a very good business at pre- 
sent. They have an excellent company, among whom are Mrs. G. Jones, 
Miss Crauford, and Mr. Stevens; the pieces are well selected and admirably 
| Played throughout. 

Chatham Theatre.—This theatre is now in the full tide of success, and is 
‘never at a loss for novelty. On Monday last a new piece was produced, called 
* The Bride's Journey or the Seven Escapes of Adelaide of Dresden,” which 
has been put on the stage in a very careful manner. The principal characters 
ware enacted by Mrs. Flynn, Miss Anna Cruise, Messrs. De Bar and Johnston, 
'It is likely to have a long run. 


Literary Notices. 


| Virtue's Tlustrated Family Bible—Nos. 29 and 30.—We have just received 
these two numbers—the first illustrated with a beautiful view of the « Pool of 
‘Siloam”—the second with a delightful engraving representing “ Noah's Sacri- 


the appearance of a boy of fifteen, and although, in the words of Churchill —, |fice” with the rainbow in the Heavens, from a painting by Loutherbourg, This 
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issue has now proceeded as far as the 22d Chapter of Ist Samuel. The most) 
we can say in praise of it is. that it is fully in keeping with the parts already is-| 
sued, and when completed it will be a gem that ought to be found in the house; 
of every person of taste. 

Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil—By Charles Anthon, L. L. D.—Profes- 
sor Anthon is so well known to the reading public that it is needless to say one’ 
word in praise of the present issue. He has already furnished our schools with) 
some of their most valuable books, and we doubt not this will be an acceptable | 
addition. It is published by the Harpers. 

Father Darcy.—This forms No. 87 of Harpers Library of Select Novels. We, 
have scarcely looked into it, but the name of the author (author of ‘‘T'wo Old} 
Men's Tales,” &c.) is sufficient guarantee that the lovers of light reading will) 
here have an acceptable banquet. 

Illustrated Magazine for September —This number is richly illustrated. The) 
first illustration is “« The Death Scene” copied from a painting by Deas, which} 
we have heretofore spoken of in high terms of praise. There is three other en- 
gravings, and though very fine, to us they are of less interest. ‘The letter press! 
appears to be as usual. It is published by Wm. Taylor, Astor House. 

Chamber's Information for the People.—This is a sterling work and ought to) 
have a wide circulation ; itcontains an immense mass of information, given in 
a pleasing and popular style. It is to be completed in 18 numbers at 25cts., 
each—each number to be illustrated by numerous engravings on wood, explana- 
tory of the text. It is for sale by Burgess, Stringer & Co. 

Chess.—See advertisement in another column of “* The Chess Palladium,” a 
new and beautiful monthly, about to be issued in this city. 


DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
Security to the Patrons of Brandreth's Pills. 
NEW LABELS. 
n> The New Labels on a Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth’s Pills, 
contain 5063 LETTERS!!! 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS RELIABLE. Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are 
not always the same. They are. They can never be otherwise. The principles upon which 
they are made are so unerring, that a million pounds could be made per day without the most 
remote possibility of a mistake occuriing. Get the genuine, that is all, and the medicine will 
give you full satisfaction. + 

When the blood is in an misound condition, it is es ready for infection, as land ploughed and 
These who are wise, will therefore commence the 


harrowed to receive the allotted grain. 
and those who are already attacked with sickness 


purification of their blood without delay ; 
should do the same. 
Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will ensure them from severe sick- 
ness of the stomach, and generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth’s Pills are 
harmless. They increase the powers of life ; they do not depress them. Females will find 
them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In costiveness, so 
often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a safe and effectual remedy. 
There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally used 
by numerous ladies through their confinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of our first 
physicians wh.» recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all other purgatives, 
and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the blood, and earry 
off the corrupt humors of the body, in 4 manner so simple as to give every day ease and plea. 


PURIFICATION. 

It is a settled creed in all correct medical jurisprudence, that unless the blood is kept free 
ifrom impurities, the whole system must inevitably become diseased. When the blood becomes 
clogged, thick, and moves through the veins and arteries with a sluggish motion, we may rest 
assured that sickness, with its concomitant train of evilajis about to ensue. The utmost care 
land greatest precaution are therefore necessary, and the system should be closely watched. 


JUST ISSUED, 
PART XXX. OF 


VIRTUE’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 


HIs contains a spirited Engraving of NOAH’S SACRIFICE, after an engraving by) 


De erbourgh. The attention of all lovers of the Fine Arts is particularly called to, 
this w GEORGE VIRTUE, 
Sept. 5-1tp. (late R. Martin & Co.) 26 John Street. 


LLE. RACHEL respectfully informs the Publie of New York, that her First Concert! 
will take place at the APOLLO ROOMS on WEDNESDAY EVENING, Sept. 16, on 
which occasion she will be assisted by the leading members of the musical profession. Con-| 

ductor, Mr. GEORGE LODER. Sept.5-2t. 
} 


Those who generally provide themselves with mild and aperient physic, should give a pre- 
ference to such as are of a strictly vegetable nature. Brandreth’s Vegetable Universal Pills ap- 
pear to be the universal favorite, as they are composed entirely of Vegetables and co-operate so 
effectually—cleausing the system—purifying the blood and removing all undue biliary secre- 


tions. 


Remember, Druggists are NOT permitted to sell my Pills—if you purchase of them 
Si obtain a counterfeit. B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 


Dr. Braudreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 341 Broadway ; also, at 274 
Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, Brooklyn. 
THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 


251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 


R. GEORGE LODER begs to announce that, at the request of many friends, he has) 


Instituted in 1840. 


formed an Orchestra of the most talented professors upon the plan of the celebrated, ‘TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 


JULLIEN, being ready upon the shortest notice to attend Fetes Champetres, Matinees, Musi- 
cales, Fetes Solemnels, Soirees Musicales, Concerts, and all Musical Performances. Mr. Loder! 
flatters himself that the kind appreciation by the Public of his endeavours to promote the ef- 
ficiency of Instrumental Performances will be a guarantee of the excellence of his Band. | 

TERMS—For full Orchestra, or any number of Musicians, may be knowa upon application, 
to Mr. LODER, No. 9 Varick Street, St. John’s Park. Sept.5+tf. — 


HE duties of Miss KEROGH’S Boarding and Day School for young Ladies, will be re-| 
sumed on Monday, Sept. 7, at 73 Third Avenue. Ang.29-4t. 


AMERICAN MUSICAL CONVENTION. 
HIS Convention will meet on TUESDAY, the loth of September next, at 12 o'clock, at 
the BROADWAY TABERNACLE, New York, and continne until the following Satur- 


day. 

The Committee are happy to state, that arrangements are nearly completed for the shiva 
of Addresses by various eminent gentlemen, for Lectares upon the practical part of the science, 
for the usual Disenssions, and for Illustrations and other performances ; constituting altogether) 
such “a feast of things ” as is likely to exceed all former precedent in this country. | 

All persons interested in the cultivation of Music are invited to attend. More specific infor- 
mation will be given in due time.—By order of the Committee of Arrangements. 

GEORGE ANDREWS, bk. W. HOOKER, U. C. HILL, 
EDWARD HODGES, Mas. Doct. THOMAS HASTINGS. 
MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. | 

JOHN McDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR. 
Tt. Subscriber respectfully informs the travelling public, and the public generally, that he, 
has removed from the City Hotel, which house * has conducted for the last five years, | 
and continues his business at the well known MANSION HOUSE, which will! be entirely re- 

fitted and put in the best possible order. 

By close attention to the comfort of his guests, he hopes to ensure a continnation of the pa 
tronage heretofore so liberally bestowed upon him. JOHN MceDONNELL, | 
Natchez, March 19, 1546. Aug. 1-Gmp. 
LOVERS OF CHESS—ATCENTION! 

The Chess Palladium. i 

wit be published on or before the first of October, No. 1 of a new Monthly Chess, 
Periodical of the above title, in a beautiful dress, filled with entertaining matter 

of various kinds, some fime specimens of American play, a variety of choice Problems. 


Ang. L5-tf. 


This work will be especially delightful to Chess Players as a Cabinet of ingenious and| 
beautiful Chess PROBLEMS, original, chiefly, as well as selected. It will be edited by. 
a talented Chess Amateur of Brooklyn. A neat pamphlet of Chess Instructions will 
accompany the first number, gratis. 

Send your names, addresses, (post paid), to Palladium,” N. ¥. City P.O, and. 
it will be regularly de dor mailed accordingly. City subscribers served at 12} cts.) 
per number ; mail subscribers at $1 in advance for 12 numbers or copies. 

ao will contain a $5 Prize Problem. Chess contributions are respectfully solicit 
ed. [s5-2t* 


DOUBLE AND SINGLE ACTION HARPS. 
J. F. BROWNE, 


WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
A TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 


|IYORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 


MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 


Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, OR, $2,500,000. 
Empowered ty Act of Parliament. 

HIS Institution embraces important and substautial advantages with respect to Life Assu 
rance and deferred aunuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to borrow, 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see table) ; also 


25-tf. 


‘|the option of selecting benefits, and the couversion of his interests to meet other conveniences 
| lor necessity. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The remarkable snccess and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Directors, 
at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying fiom 35 to 85 per cent on the 
premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 


EXAMPLES. 
Bouus | Bonus in | Permanent redne- | Sum ass’d may bor. 
Age. | Sum. | Premium. | Year. | added. | cash. | tion of  nastaes | row on the policy. 
| | $ $ $ 
1837 108875} 24 80 08 2225 
1838 | 96076 | 435 53 | 67 53 1987 
60 | 4 370 80 | 1839 | 82800) 370 45 55 76 1780 
1840 | 58185{} 270 20 39 70 1483 
1841 | 55556] 347 50 | 37 44 | 1336 


The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made in December of the present year. 
UNITED STATES AGENCY. 

For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual meeti 
(15th of May, 1846, ) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 74 Wall street, 
New York. JACOB HARVEY, Chairman of Local Board. 

J.LEANDER STARR, Genera? Agent, June 22d, 1846. 


PIANO FORTES. 
URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADW 
for a superior and warranted article. Apl 


Strate or New York, Secretary’s Orricas, 
Avpany, July 24, 1840.48 
T° THE SHERIFF of the city and county of New York : Sir—Notice is hereby 
oo. that at the next General blection, to be held on the Tuesday succeedi: g the 
rst Monday in November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit, A @); 
vernor and Lieut. Governor of this State. Two Canal Commissioners to supply ta+ 


Maker and Importer of Improved Patent Double-Action Harps, 
NVITES the attention of his friends, the elite of musical taste, and admirers of this) 
delightful instrument, to the very elegant collection he has completed, and for sale! 
at his Ware-rooms, 28] BROADWAY, corner of Chambers-street. New York, compris. 
ing some of the most splendidly finished Harps he has yet offered to their notice ; as al- 
so of the plain and less ornamental description. 
a Harps are constructed on the most approved principles, with all the modern, 
improvements of London and Paris. Ir touch and tone it is believed unequalled. Spe-! 
cial care is taken to fit them for the extremes of climate in this country. The opinions; 
of the first musical talent is respectfully submitted. 
“Mr. Browne’s Harps are by far the most magnificent we ever saw. Through his per-| 
fect knowledge of the instrument, he has effected many important improvements in the! 
mechanical department, and in the tone there is an extraordinary addition of sweetness, 
purity, and power. The pillars are elaborately and gorgeously carved and gilded, 
while the frames are elegantly shaped and finished.” | 
“The Harp as an instrument is but little known in this country, although in Europe! 


it is considered as a necessary accomplishment to ladies of refined education. Every||next 


person should, for many reasons, be a little familiar with this truly drawing-room in- 
strument. in the first place, it is a capital exercise, bringing the muscles into gentle 
and healthful play. In the next place, it is anexcellent accompaniment to the voice, is) 
easy of acquirement for all amateur enjoyment, and lastly, it displays the beautiful and), 
ful proportions of nature’s handicraft, to the greatest advantage.”—Critigue from 


hern periodicals. 
J. F. B, would be happy to forward a list of prices and descriptions, with an engrav-| 
ing per single postage. Harps repaired. one, music, &c, 
J. F. BROWNE & Co., London, 
s5-1m) 281 Broadway, and 73; Chambers-st., New York. Established 1510. 


laid before the Board of Seertes and 


places of Jonas Earll, Jr , and Stephen Clark, whose terms of service willexpire on the 
last day of December next. A Senator, for the First Senatorial District, to supply the 


|vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term of service of John A. Lott, on 


the last day of December next. A Representative in the 30th Congress of the United 
States, for the Third Congressional District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th 
wards of the city of New York. Also,a Representative in the said Congress for the 
Fourth Congressional District, consisting of the 6th, 7th, 10th and 13th wards of said 
city. Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional District, 
consisting of the 8th, 9th and 14th wards of said city. And also a Representative in the 
said Congress for the Sixth District, consisting of the 12th, 15th, 
16th, 17th and 18th wards of said city. 

Also, the following officers for the said county, to wit : 16 Members of Assembly, a 
Sheriff in the place of William Jones, whose term of service will expire on the last day 
of December next A County Clerk in the place of James Conner, whose term of ser- 


||vice will expire on the last day of December next, and a Coroner in the place of Ed- 


mund G. Rawson, whose term of service will expire on the last day of December 
4 Yours, respectfully, 

N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State 
Sheriff's Office, New York, August 8, 1846. 
The above is published pent to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re- 
quirements of the statute in seh case made and provided for. WM. JONES, 
Sheriff of the City and county of New York. 

All the public aemmeepens in the County will publish the above once in a week 
antil election, and then hand in their bill for advertising the same, so that they may be 

T payment. 
See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap, wi., title 3d, article 3d, part Ist., pege 140. 
ug. 8,—-3 
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0 The Anglo Ameri 
48 he AMericatt. SeptemBer 5. [| 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
FT he Great Western Steam Ship Co.'s steamn ship the GREAT WESTERN, 1,700 tons, 450 ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has always : 
horse power, B. R. Matthews, Esq , Commander ; the GREAT BRITAIN, 3,000 tons, _ on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plauts of all the most esteemed i 
1000 hose power, Lieut. Janes Hosken, R. N. Commander, are intended to sail as follows : species and varieties ; also, se Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for ¥ 
GREAT WESTERN. — and eo Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- g 
P ully put up at all seasons. : 
— From Liverpool. ee ee From New York. ith May Ns Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Geu- 3 
day May. | Thursday - wee experienced Gardeners, aud Gardeners of character with by apply: 
Saturday - 6th July. | Thursday - 20th Aug, es 
Mth Sept. | Thorday - - - Sth Oct, LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
Saturday Bist Oct. | Thursday - - - - 26th Noy THE hi : 
ae ighest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their = 
GREAT BRITAIN By a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 
} rom New York. t , it wi y att . 
‘uesda th July. turda - Ist Ang.|| Ladie: be attended to by Mrs. J. L tyn. 
Tuesdey - - 20th Oct. | Tuesday - 17th Nov. RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 
Fare to Liverpool per Great Western, $100, and $5 Steward’s fee. LW cipe Segars in all their variety. §G- LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
Fare per Great Britain, according to the size and position of the state-rooms, plans of which and Manufactured Tobacco coustantly on hand. daly T-ly. 
may be seen at any of the Agencies. ~ ‘ 
For freight or passage or any other information, apply in New York to NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. x 
New York, 27th February, 1846, RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. Oo — from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each z 
TO BOSTON, via NEWPORT & PROVIDENCE DIRECT. Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. a 
The well-known and popular steamers MASSACHUSETTS and RHODE ISLAND, of 1000]| SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Nov. 11. 5 
tons each, built expressly for Long Island Sound, and by their construction, great strength, and GARRICK, B. 1. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 4 
powerful engines, are especially adapted to its navigation, now leave each place regularly every ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. pS 
afternoon except Sunday. SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. : 
Passengers from Boston in the Mail Train take the steamer at Providence about 6 o’clock, P.|| These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
M., and arrive in New York early the following morning. Those from New York leave Pier||With such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
No. 1, Battery Place, at 5 P.M., reach Providence also early the next morning, and proceed in|; Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas 
the Morning Train for Boston, after « comtorbable nights rest on board the Steamer, tin private] |sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
state thoms if desired), without ei ferry or of being disturbed at Midnight to change} |®*perienced masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
Care of, expecially by Rares the or owners of he, hips willbe fr any Teter, paces, o 
ve r eeu New York an ston. ‘Kayes 5 j « ig are retor. or treignhtor 
The HODE ISLAND, Capt. Winchester, leaves New York on Monday, Wednesday, and] |2pply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
riday. BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Potter, leaves New York on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sa-|| Letters Apes — will be charged 12 1-2 ceuts per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers | ceut each. 
The Boats, going and returning, will land at Newport, and this is now found to be the cheap-|| Messrs. E, K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of ge to discontinue 
est, most couvenient, aud expeditious route for Fall River, Tauntou, and New Bedford passen- Packets, viz. :—the SID- 
n. NS, Ss AN and G: K. © prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
For Pestage, Berths, State Rooms, or Freight, coptodion may be made in Boston, at Red-| |that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. % 
ing & Co., No. 8 State Street, and at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad. In "NP y. TIV ~DAaA CK ER 
Providence, to the Agent at the Depot at India Point, and in New York of the Agents on the oe NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Whar’, and at the Office of the Company, No. 10 Battery Place. Jly4-6m. —, from NEW YORK on the Lith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 4 
J. T. WILLISTON, Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. i 
DEALER IN (wholesale and retail), H. 11. Aug. 
James C. Luce, Aug. 11. Sept, 26. 
No. 1 Cortlandt-st., (UP STAIRS), Cor. Broadway, New York. STEPHEN WHITNEY, | C. W. Popham, Sept il. On. 26. 
VIRGINIAN. W. H. Parson. Oct. 11. July 26. 


ALL Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the money refunded. 


Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, aud Jewelry, repaired in the best manner at the esrevtipetocs These ships are of the first class, and their accommodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 


Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. J. T. WILLISTO? convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will be 
" Nov, S-ly. : No. 1 Coartlandt-st., Up Stairs. — to promote the comfort of Passengers and interests of Importers. For freight or passage, 
LAP-WELDED ROBERT KERMIT, 76 Sonth Street. 
i BOILER FLUES, NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
one i 16 FEET LONG, AND FRoM 1 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPGOL on the 2ist of each month, 
33 Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, opeagtiog that when the day of sailing fail on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
28 Platt Strect, N.Y, succeeding day. 
Ships. Captains. | From New York. From Liverpool. 
' ig DR. POWELL, M.D. | Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6, Feb. 21, June 2 Oct. 21, z 
OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warreu-Street. 4 July. Nov.8 Deer 
TTENDS TO DISEASES OF THE EYE, and vo operations upon that organ from 9 to Heury Clay. \Ezra Nye. - Aprl 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6. May 21, Sept. 21, Jan, 21. 


4P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This affee- 
tion is frequent!? far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, the disease often|| 7 hese ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. ‘The more||294 comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity and impairment of vision, objects at first looking inducemeuts to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. _ : 
misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not distinetly defined, but ran into each other— They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
vision becomes more and more indistinct ; sometimes only portions of objects being visible, to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 
dark moving spots or motes seem to float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied | . er 5 of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descri 
by pain, giddiness, and a seuse of heaviness in the brow or temple, too frequently by neglect or||'!08 W! I be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon eppli- 
seakoeationit, terminating in total loss of vision. cation to the Stewards. E . : 

CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The mosi!|_ Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will he responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas- 


inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. apes volte y tage - 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty be] |S°ge, @pply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co,, 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
distinguished from the natural. ' My 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
SPECTACLES.— Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to Rei" TINE PACKETS 
sidence and Offices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. ox Spt.13-ly. , LONDON LINE PACKETS, 
; To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 


HIS place now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firm of A. B. s will succeed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailin netually from 
Sands & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfactorily known,—situated||NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 

in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously supplied with 7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. >— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. 


delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drugs and From Portsmouth. 


Medicines, &c. The fashionable resident and traveller wil! find at Johnson’s a magnificent as-|/St. James, —. F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 4, Sept. 1| Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
sortment, at a low cost. Jly 10, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and delicsey| | . 10, lo 
of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr. Gillott. It possesses a greater degree off eb. June Oct. pr, 20, 20 
any other fine pointed pen, thus inaking it of a more durable character. Quebee, B a9. 20 pu ug. 1, Dec. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this country, KE. Men: 
y having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the Great Croton Wellington, D. Chadw 10 10, 10 | May Sept. 
The Dam at Croton River. = A A Dee. 10, 16 
“ “ oronto, G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10 ly Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
k, N k. ese ships are ail tirst class, an are commande ”y able and experienc navi rs. 

Fountain Great care vin be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best 


* Theslow price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style, mast||_ The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adalt, without Wines and 
render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. Liquors. Neither the a or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters, 

y them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com-||Parcels, or Packages sent 
he trade b GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, &c., PACKETS. 
AE or wi e er in 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) fallowing order, exeupting thet when the calling Gey Gills Guang, the 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. the sueceding day, viz. :— 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” Ships. Masters. From New York. From Live 4 
—Volume for 1945 i *now complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand, ; Oxford, 8. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 0 ~4 .% 

9. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA.—It is unnecessary, in any Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16 ‘Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 
announcement, to point out the value of this ‘* Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur-|/Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, | July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, ; 16 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable 3 for, ranging over the whole field Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, ‘ . 16| Sept. 1) Jan. 1, May 1 
of knowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters! | Europe, E, G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 - 16, 16 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desize to||New York, T. B. Cropper, : 16, 16{ Oct. 1) Feb. 1, June 1 ' 
P e plete Work, the pi Ag has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the) |Columbia, new | J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 16 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in| | Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16| Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July t 


“~ Pio, THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA of the “Society for the Diffusion of Useful|| ‘These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations, 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in aj jor in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. ; : 
weekly , when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence-|| The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective — tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers: Punctuality 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of Anowledge, are as the sien ample stores of every ini 
—Complete and bou e price of passa yards, is descrip- 
ties end celebrity, language tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 


in 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols..1-2 Russia. 5 Fb. 21-tf. 1 ; 
sR WATSON Stewards if required. 
; ALEXANDER WATSON, * “ll Neither the Doppaite or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels} 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS, ATTORNEY AND COUN.-||or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bi}ls of Lading are signed therefor. For freight 
SELLOR AT LAW, Office No. 77 Nassau Street ; House No. 426 Broome Street. Office) |passage, apply to }OODHUE & Co., 64 South-st., or 
hours from 9 A.M.to6 P.M. A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds and other instra- Cc. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., or 
prents ia all parts of the City without any extra charge. My 24-ly. BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
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